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FOREWORD 


While well-to-do Catholic youths in Spain engaged in strikes against the 
Franco regime, Catholic representatives in the U.S. Congress sang a fulsome 
chorus of praise to Franco. The entente between Washington and Madrid really 
concerned the bases which the United States has built on Spanish soil; as a last- 
minute bonus, a naval base at Cartagena was added. Spain's economy remained 
precarious; the uneconomical production of automobiles behind a substantial tar- 
iff was practically halted. Although President Américo Tom4s of Portugal was 
proclaimed "President of the People," the opposition led by General Humberto 
Delgado continued to make its voice heard. In traditional terms, Portugal's econ- 
omy remained sound, and it was taken for granted that the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank would approve Portugal's request for admission. 


The elections in the Mexican state of Baja California del Norte resulted in 
a victory for the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), but the oppo- 
sition Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) denounced the PRI for using force to dis- 
tort the election results; Governor Braulio Maldonado vigorously denied these 
charges. Mexican President Adolfo L6pez Mateos tried to win the support of the 
peasants for the PRI by assuring them that his administration planned to continue 
the land reform program. The PRI indeed gained strength when three workers' 
organizations abandoned the pro-Communist Partido Popular of Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano and affiliated themselves with the official party. While the im- 
pending visit to the United States of President L6pez Mateos was officially her- 
alded as a proof of the excellence of U.S.-Mexican relations, anti-gringoism was 
implicit in many administrative acts, such as the move to liquidate the landhold- 
ings of two former U.S. citizens. 


The regime of Guatemalan President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes lost prestige 
when Luis Fernando Galich, a supporter of the Arévalo-Arbenz regime, was fi- 
nally installed as Mayor of Guatemala City despite the efforts of the government, 
which had invalidated the first election only to see Galich confirm his victory in 
the second contest. Galich's triumph over official opposition gave him such pres- 
tige that he was now regarded as presidential timber. The leader of the Partido 
Revolucionario, Mario Méndez Montenegro, almost obtained congressional per- 
mission to sue Ydfgoras Fuentes in a common court. Bomb-throwing became a 
regular event, and there were rumors of an impending military coup. In El Sal- 
vador, the desire of Middle American politicians to prove that they are authentic 
revolutionaries (even though in reality they are usually just ambitious bourgeois) 
led to the breaking-off from the official Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n 
DemocrAtica (PRUD) of a splinter party known as the Partido Revolucionario de 
Unificaci6n Democriatica Auténtica (PRUDA). In many countries, peasants are 
given ballots of different colors to facilitate voting, but in El Salvador the com- 
mon voter will have to distinguish carefully between PRUD and PRUDA. Although 
Honduran President Ramén Villeda Morales had thwarted an attempt to overthrow 
him, he still believed that the Somoza and Trujillo regimes were plotting against 
him. The Somoza government in Nicaragua was endangered by rebel forces en- 
tering the country from Honduras and Costa Rica and by general student unrest. 
The Somoza family attempted to gain democratic respectability by passing a law 
preventing members of their family from running for office in the next presiden- 
tial elections. It was generally assumed that this move was inspired by a shrewd 
calculation: the Somoza family has seized much of the wealth of the country, and 
they would lose it if there were a violent revolution; a peaceful transition carried 
out by a faithful party-man would avert this eventuality. In Costa Rica, President 
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Mario Echandi, whose ties with international business interests were well known, 
was regarded as betraying the cause of democracy by his failure to denounce the 
Somoza dynasty, and the National Liberation Party of former President José Fi- 
gueres won renewed prestige. In Panama, the old electoral law wisely attempted 
to clarify the political scene by recognizing only parties with a minimum of 22,000 
members. The new law, passed at the insistence of a gaggle of minor politicians, 
foolishly lowered this minimum to 5,000. Immediately 18 parties applied for reg- 
istration in what seemed a parody of democracy. Whether the outcome would be 
reminiscent of Iolanthe, The Mikado, or Utopia, Limited remained to be seen. 


In lands where illiteracy is high, such as most areas of Africa, radio as- 
sumes an extraordinary importance as a moulder of public opinion. Cuba's Fidel 
Castro has gone one better and shown how useful television can be to the Big 
Brother who controls it. It is ironical that U.S. technology gave Cuba a television 
network comparable to those of the United States, and that it should now be used 
as an efficient vehicle of anti-U.S. propaganda. In Castro's favor, it must be 
said that, whereas U.S. television is commonly used for short, usually phony, 
and occasionally dishonest programs, all committed in the name of entertainment, 
Castro has demonstrated that the world is a terribly serious place and that tele- 
vision is not just a sales gimmick. Whereas U.S. television should be swept into 
the trash-heap of history, Castro's ability to hold an audience for hours on end 
has a lesson for us. The episode which prompted Castro to go on television this 
month was worthy of a TV serial, and just as incredible. It may be said that 
practically all Cuban leaders have been seized by what may be called a TV men- 
tality and that they see themselves as actors--an old Hispanic weakness which 
goes back to Golden Age drama. 


An invasion of Haiti from Cuba failed. While the mass of the rebels were 
disgruntled enemies of President Frangois Duvalier, the Cuban Government was 
accused of sponsoring the expedition. Cuban Foreign Minister RaGl Roa admitted 
that the expedition set out from Cuba, but claimed that it had really been promoted 
by Generalissimo Trujillo to embarrass the Castro regime at the time of the San- 
tiago meeting of Foreign Ministers. The Duvalier regime represents the strata 
of Haitian society which practice voodoo; in the struggle between different color 
castes in Haiti, it is at odds with the pro-French elite and with the newspaper La 
Phalange, which wants an orthodox Catholicism without the widespread syncre- 
tism of African paganism. This antagonism led Duvalier to undertake an injudi- 
cious attack on the Catholic Church. 


The sorry international reputation of U.S. radio and television became 
even more shabby with the indictment by a U.S. Federal Grand Jury of former 
officers of the Mutual Broadcasting System for collecting $750,000 from Trujillo 
to disseminate his political propaganda over the network. The episode showed 
also that the Trujillo regime involves such vast financial interests that favorable 
publicity is worth almost a million dollars. 


Puerto Rico's prosperity is based on the skillful administration of Gover- 
nor Mufioz Marfn and on the financial advantages which Puerto Rico gains from 
its peculiar relationship with the United States, known euphemistically and quite 
inaccurately as "Commonwealth" or "Estado Libre Asociado" status. Whereas 
most Puerto Ricans realize that they will be lucky if they can hang on to these 
advantages, which are widely regarded as unfair in the United States, the enemies 
of Mufioz Marfn asserted that they were humiliating for Puerto Rico. The Gover- 
nor was trying, not very successfully, to persuade the U.S. Congress to pass the 
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Fern6s-Murray bill, which would freeze permanently the status of Puerto Rico 
and its implicit economic advantages. In the face of mounting opposition, Mufioz 
Marfn first proposed to contribute regularly a sum of money to the federal treas- 
ury, and then introduced another bill which would authorize Congress to impose 
federal taxes in the island when the per capita income there equalled that of the 
poorest state in the Union; the joker was that it probably never would. 


The West Indies Federation reached a dangerous impasse over the issue of 
the representation of Jamaica, whose Premier, Norman Manley, was expected to 
demand an allocation of seats in the federal legislature on the basis of population. 
While Jamaicans were dissatisfied with the 17 they now have, it could hardly be 
expected that the other islands would give Jamaica, which has over half of the 
population of the Federation, an automatic majority which would virtually give 
Jamaica sovereignty over the whole far-flung archipelago. Trinidad remained 
the seat of the Federation's capital, but the Caribbean Commission, renamed the 
Caribbean Organization, moved its headquarters to Puerto Rico. This was re- 
gretted especially in Trinidad and in British Guiana, where Cheddi and Janet 
Jagan hoped to use the international organization as a sounding board for the un- 
ending complaints of the People's Progressive Party. 


The enemies of Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt attempted to stir 
up trouble by inciting to revolt the workers who were being reallocated as a result 
of the suspension of the vast public works program of ex-dictator Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez. The long arm of Generaiissimo Trujillo was seen in this thwarted up- 
rising, and Venezuelan Foreign Minister Luis Ignacio Arcaya denounced him bit- 
terly at the Santiago conference. The Venezuelan Government formally requested 
the extradition of Pérez Jiménez, who was living in luxury in Florida, but it 
seemed probable that his well-paid lawyers would find stratagems to impede ac- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Justice. 


The government of Colombian President Alberto Lleras Camargo celebrated 
the end of its first year amid general rejoicing that, if not unrest, at least civil 
war had come to anend. The parity formula, which divided governmental respon- 
sibility equally between the Liberal and Conservative parties, resulted in the 
drafting of party platforms which were singularly alike. Both parties wished to 
stimulate the growth of responsible trade unionism, a desirable objective in view 
of the riots which began among the sugar workers at Riopaila and then spread to 
the whole Cali area. Despite local unrest, the Colombian economy became visi- 
bly stronger, and the peso rose to 7.84 to the dollar. In Ecuador, likewise, pub- 
lic confidence grew with the announcement that Galo Plaza would again seek the 
presidency; his previous regime (1948-52) had been one of the most stable in the 
history of Ecuador. 


The austerity program of Peruvian Premier Pedro BeltrdAn pleased business 
circles and the U.S. Government, but workers expressed their displeasure in a 
series of strikes. With the support of the APRA party, which had become quite 
moderate, Beltrfn authorized foreign oil companies to raise the price of gasoline, 
a move which, while it added fuel to the popular fire, at least ensured that these 
companies would not suspend their Peruvian operations. In Bolivia, President 
Hernfn Siles Zuazo weathered a serious teachers' strike; like Beltr4n, he felt it 
necessary to stay in the good graces of the United States, where reportedly the 
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On August 3 in Madrid seven students were sentenced to imprisonment for 
six months to three years on charges of distributing anti- Franco propaganda and 
issuing a call for a general strike. The strike, which was to have taken place on 
June 18, failed to materialize (HAR, XII: 304). Most of the students, aged 19 
to 30, came from prosperous families, and the defense stressed that most were 
practicing Roman Catholics who had never been before a court and merely wanted 
to work for better conditions in the nation. The defense lawyer also criticized the 
bringing of charges before a military court. The prosecutor retorted: 'Counsel 
for the defense forgets that the 1936-39 Civil War, which cost a million Spanish 
lives, began with student disturbances."' The prosecution said the strike appeal, 
which several of the students admitted having distributed, read: "The economic 
situation in Spain is catastrophic. The peaceful general strike of twenty-four hours 
will help us to get rid of the dictatorship!" 


Meanwhile in Washington, Representative Joseph M. Montoya (D., New 
Mexico) came before Congress to "salute the friendly government and the great 
people of Spain." Yielding from time to time to gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, California, Ohio, and other states, who wished to add their voices to 
the paean of praise of Franco, Montoya eulogized the conquistadores, the mis- 
sionary friars, Queen Isabella, and, in the loudest burst of eloquence, Generalis- 
simo Franco himself. Among them, Montoya and his coadjutors occupied sixty 
minutes and nine pages of the Congressional Record. Almost all of the speakers 
referred to Franco as the nearly indispensable man in the struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny and thanked God for the bases he had kindly allowed the United 
States to establish in his fair land. 


On August 14 President Eisenhower added Spain's Foreign Minister Fernando 
Maria Castiella to the list of dignitaries he would see in Europe. Castiella was to 
meet with President Eisenhower in London on August 31. He also was to talk there 
with Secretary of State Christian Herter on what the White House called "matters of 
mutual interest."' Some newspapers also mentioned the possibility of a September 
meeting between Franco and French President Charles de Gaulle. 


In exchange for $10 million and, of course, some political help for Franco, 
the United States received the rights to the Cartagena naval base, which, though 
not included in the agreements made public in 1953, was built to be handed over to 


the United States. Work to extend and improve the Cartagena base was commenced | 


before the signing of these agreements; but after 1953, the Franco government 
carried out a series of measures under the direction of U.S. technicians, which 
was intended to turn it into a U.S. base. A submarine base under construction for 
several years was nearing completion. A naval training center directed by Ameri- 
cans had also been established in Cartagena. 


As part of the general overhaul of the Spanish economy, the price of gasoline 
was raised by 20%, bringing its value up to as much as 88 cents a gallon. The 
gasoline price boosts were announced in a decree published in the official govern- 
ment bulletin. Top grade gasoline was to cost 10 pesetas a liter (about 88 cents a 
gallon) and second grade 9 pesetas a liter (70 cents a gallon). The government 
also announced radical increases in the price of tobacco. The popular brands 
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would rise from 20% to 37%. Both tobacco and gasoline are state monopolies in 
Spain, imports of the latter amounting to over $10 million a year, the largest sin- 
gle item in the foreign trade balance of payments. 


The Spanish Government published a list of items no longer requiring li- 
censes when imported from countries belonging to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and to the dollar area. It also announced global quotas for 
some non-liberalized products. The liberalization list did not include many items 
of interest to U.S. agriculture, since these were almost all state-traded. The 
main items liberalized were copra, palm oil, flaxseed and certain other oilseeds 
for industrial purposes, crude or raw tallow (other tallow is state-traded), crude 
lanolin, certain other refined animal fats and fish oils, leaf tobacco (only to the 
Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla), potatoes, tea, certain spices, seeds (with 
a certificate from the Institute for Seed Selection), and breeding stock (with a cer- 
tificate from the Ministry of Agriculture). The only agricultural items included in 
the list for which global quotas had been announced were vegetable oils for indus- 
trial use, raw hides, malt, and hops. 


It was announced on August 7 that the Bank of Spain had raised all discount 
rates amounts ranging from 0.75% to 1.25%, effective on August 3. The move 
was intended to halt inflation expected as a result of the recent drastic stabiliza- 
tion plan. The bankers' rediscount rate was also raised from 4% to 5%. This was 
the third time discount rates had been raised since September 1956. Spain thus 
stood in third place among countries with high discount rates, following Greece 
with 10% and Finland with 6 1/2%. 


To minimize the impact of the new economic reforms, the Spanish Govern- 
ment would have to levy export taxes on various agricultural products, according 
to Foreign Crops and Markets. Among these products were oranges, tangerines, 
lemons, grapefruit, apples, peaches, apricots, plums and other fresh fruit, dried 
apricots, grapes and figs, apricot and peach pulp, almonds and hazelnuts (shelled 
and unshelled), chestnuts, green olives, canned olive oil, herbs, and raw hides. 
The taxes were not expected to have any limiting effect upon the size of Spanish ex- 
ports of these products, and the revenues therefrom would serve to balance the 
cost of import subsidies to the Spanish Government. 


The automobile market in Spain almost came to a complete halt after the 
government's economic stabilization plan went into effect. In the import field, 
previous controls were done away with, but others took their place. The old fondo 
de retorno, a deposit paid to the government as a currency control measure, was 
discontinued. This premium forced Spanish car buyers to pay up to 60% more than 
the value of the auto in order to import it. Under the new plan the buyer still must 
have an import license, but it was almost impossible to obtain one. In addition, a 
160 peseta per kilo ($1.22 a lb.) import duty on automobiles had to be paid. This 
meant almost $2,000 for a small, four-passenger European car. 


PORTUGAL 


Against a backdrop of political tension, President Américo de Deus Rodri- 
gues Tom4s celebrated on August 20 his first anniversary in office. He asserted 
that his regime had maintained the internal tranquility of the previous thirty years, 
which had done so much for Portugal's progress and good reputation. Tomds de- 
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cried, however, the activities of opposition elements which he alleged had cre- 
ated "a nefarious climate of passion seeking to poison the peace. .."' He agreed 
that his government should be attentive to all competent criticism and admitted 
that, despite its vast accomplishments, the Salazar regime still had many enter- 
prises to finish and others to do over because they had been badly done. He em- 
phasized the need to raise the living standard of the "least favored classes, "' 
particularly in the fields of housing and education. Meanwhile, pro-Salazar news- 
papers declared that Américo Tom4s had earned in his very first year the title of 
"President of the People." 


On August 21, self-exiled General Humberto Delgado declared in Rio de 
Janeiro that the Salazar regime was imposing an ever-growing police terror on 
Portugal. He also stated that he would visit England in November at the invitation 
ot the British Labour and Liberal parties and that he would later visit West Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland. Delgado predicted that Portugal would very 
soon experience a violent political change. 


In Rio de Janeiro, the anti-Salazar Professor Rodrigo de Abreu declared on _ 
August 26 that the hour was ripe for the Portuguese to "conquer with their strength 
and blood the liberty that has been robbed from them." Abreu told Brazilian news- 
men a harrowing tale of his escape from the tentacles of Salazar's police. He cred- 
ited the Cuban Embassy in Lisbon with having saved him from a second dose of 
“incredible tortures" at the hands of the police. 


Portuguese police kept a sharp eye on resident Cubans when Cuba's former 
President Fulgencio Batista landed at Lisbon Airport on August 20 en route to 
Madeira from the Dominican Republic (see CUBA). Batista had received a Portu- 
guese residence visa for an indefinite period, through arrangements made by the 
United States via Brazil. The Portuguese Government asserted that it had granted 
asylum to Batista only to relieve tension in the Western Hemisphere, since Portu- 
gal was not involved in the waves of unrest assailing the Caribbean and Central 
American nations. Portuguese police nevertheless kept onlookers more than 150 
yards from Batista's plane, and were alert for demonstrations similar to those of 
July when scores of Cubans, stopping over in Lisbon while en route to the Com- 
munist-sponsored Vienna Youth Festival, had surged through Lisbon's airport 
buildings in a wild anti-Salazar demonstration. Portuguese police had, on that 
occasion, disrupted the demonstration with dispatch. 


On August 20 Portugal asked for admission to the International Monetary 
Fund and to the World Bank. Its admission was regarded as assured. Since 
Portugal had gold and foreign exchange reserves totaling more than $700 million, 
it was expected to get a quota of from $50 million to $75 million in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


A National Development Bank was established in Portugal on August 4. The 
bank was expected to contribute to Portugal's goal of coordinated economic devel- 
opment through the establishment of new enterprises and would be the focal point 
for foreign credits that would be sought. Meanwhile, Portugal's second Six-Year 
Development Plan, which was to begin in 1960, called for expenditures almost 
doubling the outlay of the first Six-Year Plan. Ending in 1959, the first plan in- 
volved the expenditure of approximately $401 million in Metropolitan Portugal and 
$167 million in the Overseas Provinces. The second Six-Year Plan (1960-1965) 
envisioned the expenditure of $769 million in Metropolitan Portugal and $317 mil- 
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lion overseas, but also was counting on private investments that would bring the 
total to almost $2,000 million. A major aim of the second plan was to increase 
the gross national product from $1,900 million in 1959 to over $2,300 million in 
1964. Several informed observers in Lisbon alleged privately during August that 
almost no planning had gone into the second Six-Year Plan. 


Reforestation and afforestation continued, and it was announced that Portu- 
gal's 7.5 million acres of forest (33% of the total land area) would be increased 
to 56% of the total land area during the second Six-Year Plan. Cork, pine lumber, 
rosins, and paper pulp represented about 30% of all Portuguese exports; the 
Companhia Portuguesa de Celulose, which had added wet machines and was in- 
creasing its product, was one of the country's fast-growing enterprises. Another 
cellulose company was granted a government permit during August and was plan- 
ning to produce 200 tons daily of kraft eucalyptus, pine pulp, and dehydrolyzed 
pulp. Mildew had hit Portuguese vines so badly by August that the country's wine 
growers and dealers were expected to lose $43 million in 1959. Portugal had im- 
ported 1,500 automobiles and trucks monthly from January through August of 1959, 
as well as 100 tractors per month. 


Angola's wheat production, all of which is refined by Angolan mills, de- 
clined; but its sugar, coffee, diamonds, iron ore, fish, and flax exports continued. 
For the first time, Angola was also exporting citrus fruits, canned in Angolan 
canneries, to Europe. Additional Azorean families settled in the agricultural 
colony of Cela, on the Angolan plateau, while in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, Bra- 
zilian statesman Osvaldo Aranha, himself of Azorean descent, estimated that at 
least ten million Brazilians were descendants of Azoreans. During August, 
Azoreans and Madeirans were entering Canada in appreciable numbers, settling 
largely in Newfoundland, Ontario, and British Columbia; in each of these prov- 
inces, Portuguese consulates were being established to assist immigrants. 


It was announced in Lisbon during August that birth and death rates in the 
African archipelago of the Cape Verdes, near Dakar, were almost exactly double 
those of Metropolitan Portugal. Some 30,000 Cape Verdeans, largely of Semitic- 
Negro ancestry, were living in the Dakar area alone, while others were emigrat- 
ing to French West Africa and to Mozambique. 


A tour of Portuguese Africa was made during August by Dom Duarte Nuno, 
pretender to the Portuguese throne. Although the tour was possibly of consider- 
able political significance, it received almost no attention in the Lisbon press. 


MEXICO 


Tension developed in the state of Baja California following the publication of 
results of the recently concluded election for the offices of governor, state senator, 
and municipal mayors. Accusations were made by leaders of the rightist opposition 
Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN) that military forces, directed by officials of the 
government party, the Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI), had prevented 
PAN candidates from conducting their electoral campaigns and that they had im- 
peded the proper supervision of the tabulation of voting results. Official election 
returns stated that the PRI candidate for governor, Eligio Esquivel, had received 
89,739 votes as against 46,470 cast for the PAN standard-bearer Salvador Rosas 
Magall6n. PAN officials claimed that on election day government forces entered 
polling stations in districts favoring Panista candidates and emerged with ballot 
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boxes several hours before the voting was scheduled to close. The supervision of 
the voting results was limited to 120 districts by the PRI, but this representative 
sampling indicated, according to PAN, that its candidates had received almost 
75% of all votes cast. 


The "reform platform" offered by the Panistas had stimulated great interest 
throughout the state as reflected by the attendance at campaign rallies and meet- 
ings, while PRI gatherings apparently drew smaller crowds. As this tendency of 
the voters to attend PAN meetings became more pronounced immediately prior to 
election day, government troops, directed by incumbent Governor Braulio Maldo- 
nado, moved into the key cities of Tijuana, Mexicali, and Ensenada to "protect 
public order and quiet.'' PAN meetings were repeatedly broken up on the grounds 
that they were sources of potential danger to the public welfare and that party lead- 
ers were advocating taking over the state government by force. The PAN accused 
the PRI of having arrested Enrique Silva, PAN regional party chief for Baja Cali- 
fornia, and of having issued warrants for the arrest of Salvador Rosas Magallén 
and Luis H. Alvarez, the 1958 PAN presidential candidate on trumped-up charges 
of conspiring to seize power by illegal means. The national PAN leader, José 
Gonzdlez Torres, petitioned the federal government to bring charges against sev- 
eral military leaders, including the military zone commander, for breaking up 
PAN meetings and for their threats against local candidates of the opposition 
party. Governor Maldonado denied that there had been any interference with nor- 
mal voting, attributing the light voting to rumors that PAN supporters were ready 
to resort to violence if they felt that the balloting was going against their party. 
Spokesmen for the federal government stated that no warrants had been issued for 
the arrest of Rosas Maggall6n or Luis H. Alvarez as there had been no indication 
of illegal activity on the part of either man. 


Speaking at Toluca, capital of the State of Mexico, President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos presented a seven-point program designed to benefit the agrarian segment 
of the population. In keeping with the PRI goal of continuing the land-reform pro- 
gram, the Chief Executive stated that agricultural and ejido development was es- 
sential to the progress of the nation. The specific proposals advanced by the 
President included: a complete revision of federal and state laws governing ten- 
ancy; the extension of the social security program to cover both agriculture and 
the cattle industry; government programs to aid the reorientation of Mexican 
youth toward agriculture; the redistribution of population from overcrowded areas, 
including ejidos, to stimulate the development of new areas; continued efforts to 
resolve underemployment which makes necessary the annual exodus of "bracero" 
labor to the United States; and the modification of existing legislation governing 
national forestry resources. President L6pez Mateos added, in closing, that a 
detailed study would be made later in the year. 


The seventh congress of the Confederaci6n Nacional Campesina (CNC), the 
official national peasant organization, met in Mexico City to discuss problems of 
rural development and the integration of the peasant into the national economy. 
CNC delegates issued statements urging the continued distribution of lands as con- 
sistent with the ideals of the Revolution and strongly supported measures propos- 
ing the extension of social security benefits to rural areas. The name of former 
President LAzaro Cardenas was mentioned for possible consideration as secretary- 
general of the CNC, but when it was apparent that he would not be available for the 
post, Francisco Hernfndez y Hernfndez was appointed for a three-year period. 


PRI headquarters announced the return to the party of three groups with an 
estimated membership of 80,000. They were the Socialist Party of Veracruz, the 
Revolutionary League of Workers and Farmers, and the Agricultural Workers of 
the Mexican Republic. All had defected to the pro-Communist Partido Popular 
(PP) of Vicente Lombardo Toledano during the late 1940's following a dispute over 
PRI doctrine. Lombardo Toledano, who is the director of the pro-Communist 
Latin American Labor Federation (CTAL), was accused by General C. P. Cabell, 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, of having abused his 
diplomatic passport in the service of Communist causes. Speaking before the 
National Security Council of the American Legion, Cabell stated that Lombardo 
Toledano had utilized his position with the CTAL to carry out party missions and 
to serve as contact between the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City and various Com- 
munist groups throughout Latin America. Cabell cited financial aid given to the 
CTAL by the Communist World Federation of Trade Unions with headquarters in 
Prague. When informed of Cabell's charges, Lombardo Toledano retorted that 
he did not have "diplomatic immunity" in the normal sense of the term, as his 
passport was merely a document indicating his connection with the labor federa- 
tion and not a diplomatic passport. 


Pressure was exerted by rural dwellers in the State of Coahuila to bring 
about the expropriation of the landholdings of two former U.S. citizens, A. B. White- 
head and George Myers, both of whom have become naturalized citizens of Mexico. 
Whitehead and Myers allegedly held land in excess of the 49,400 acres allowed un- 
der the Constitution of 1917, and considerable local sentiment had developed to 
reduce their holdings to the prescribed amount. They claimed, however, that all 
land above that permitted by the Constitution consisted of rental properties. Both 
men possessed clear deeds and titles to their properties signed by former Presi- 
dent Miguel Alemf4n. 


Government sources announced the intended economic integration of the 
150-acre Cérdova Island, which, although located on the northern side of the Rfo 
Grande within the city limits of El Paso, Texas, had belonged to Mexico for many 
years. The border anomaly developed when the Rfo Grande changed course fol- 
lowing the fixing of the boundary by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 and 
the Treaty of December 30, 1853. The land passed from the possession of indi- 
vidual Mexicans during the regime of President LAzaro Cardenas when it became 
part of the ejido program, and it has been used as farmland for some twenty years. 
The property has been sought by various interests for several years, but national 
and international complications have prevented its transfer from the ejido pro- 
gram. Future projects announced in connection with the plan included the con- 
struction of a new border entry port and recreation parks to benefit both Mexican 
and American residents of the area. To block the flood of rumors which circu- 
lated concerning the ultimate utilization of the land, the Mexican Ministry of the 
Treasury issued a statement that plans were still under consideration and that no 
immediate changes would be effected. 


Milton Eisenhower made a 15-day visit to Mexico, his fourth in recent years. 
Dr. Eisenhower indicated that President Lépez Mateos would receive full honors 
during his forthcoming visit to the United States, scheduled for October, and stated 
that the Mexican President could select his own date for the trip. In his final 
speech in Mexico City, Dr. Eisenhower stressed the role of U.S. economic aid to 
underdeveloped nations and stated that Communism had failed to make headway in 
countries having strong economies and practicing democracies. Eisenhower visited 
several Mexican states in addition to the capital. Japanese Prime Minister Nobo- 
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suke Kishi, accompanied by nine government officials, arrived in Mexico at the 
invitation of the Mexican Government. Kishi's busy schedule included visits with 
President Lépez Mateos and leading government figures. Future trade between 
Mexico and Japan was included as a topic in the meetings between the two leaders, 
and it was rumored that increased Japanese purchase of Mexican cotton was dis- 
cussed. The first Ambassador to Mexico from Czechoslovakia, Joseph Hokes, 
arrived in Mexico City. In one of his first official actions, Ambassador Hokes 
proposed trading Czech-made heavy industrial equipment for Mexican raw ma- 
terials such as copper, cotton, zinc, and henequen. 


The government oil monopoly PEMEX authorized the expenditure of $112 
million for the construction of petrochemical plants under the Petroleum Industry 
Regulatory Law. Plants to be constructed would produce synthetic rubber, ferti- 
lizer, detergents, aromatic extractions, alcohol, and plastics. The financing 
would be carried out under six credit agreements between PEMEX and various 
foreign banks as well as private firms in Mexico. ''Mexolina," the lowest grade 
gasoline which represents 43% of all gasoline sales, will not be produced after 
September. "Supermexolina" and "Gasolmex," with higher octane ratings, will 
remain. The move was designed to rid PEMEX of unprofitable operations and 
would increase earnings, but trucking companies which had been using the cheap 
grade gas complained loudly. 


The Export-Import Bank granted Mexico a $7.2 million credit which permit- 
ted the maintenance department of the Ministry of Public Works to obtain equip- 
ment for the construction and maintenance of federal roads. The credit was re- 
payable over a five-year period beginning in 1960. The Industrial Eléctrica Mexi- 
cana, a subsidiary of the California Electric Power Company, received a $1.2 
million grant to expand its electrical installations in Mexicali, Baja California, 
and in San Luis, Sonora, which are expanding rapidly in population, agriculture, 
and industry. The Mexican company was to purchase distribution, substation and 
transmission line equipment in the United States, payable over a 12-year period 
beginning in 1963. The company received a $1.8 million credit in 1956. 


The steel, cement, glass, furniture, and construction industries offered the 
government credits for one year amounting to 80 million pesos ($6.4 million). 
This was for construction materials in low-cost family housing. 


The reduction in lead and zinc exports created great unemployment in the 
states of Coahuila, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, San Luis Potosf, and Hidalgo. The 
government-sponsored resettlement project (HAR, XII: 368) planned to move the 
families of unemployed miners from these areas to the states of Chiapas and Ta- 
basco. Each miner could buy from 25 to 50 acres of land with the aid of the Na-- 
tional Agriculture Credit Bank. The Ministry of Agriculture would give advice on 
crops and farming methods. 


Mexico would produce 60 million shoes during 1959, 10 million more than 
in 1958, but hide production fell during 1958 due to the increased export of cattle 
on the hoof (400,000 exported in 1958). To relieve this situation, the government 
increased export taxes 33% on hides whether cured or on the hoof. 


Mexico suffered a reduction in its revenues from the tourist trade in 1958 
because of riots and strikes. A promotion campaign under the Office of Tourism 
was undertaken, and tourist facilities were expanded considerably during the first 
part of 1959 (HAR, XII: 311). 
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The inauguration of Luis Fernando Galich as mayor of Guatemala City 
brought to an end the political unrest created by the uncertainty of the Election 
Board's approval of Galich's second victory (HAR, XII: 308). Two members of 
the Election Board, Oscar Flores and Baltazar Morales de la Cruz, voted in 
favor of approving the election; but José Marfa Moscoso, president of the Board, 
voted for annulment. Both Flores and Morales de la Cruz were accused in Con- 
gress of dereliction of duty for approving the election of Galich, and a commission 
was appointed to study the accusation. Galich's victory so improved his political 
position that he was now mentioned as a possible candidate for the Presidency of 
the Republic in 1963. 


Congress rejected a request by Mario Méndez Montenegro, leader of the 
non-Communist Partido Revolucionario (PR) for permission to sue President 
Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes in a common court (HAR, XII: 369). The necessary 
authorization was denied on the grounds that each had offended the other. Only 
37 of the 66 congressmen were against the authorization; those belonging to the 
Movimiento DemocrAtico Nacional and the Democracia Cristiana walked out of the 
session. Five leftist deputies asked to be excused from voting, arguing that they 
also had been offended by Méndez Montenegro. Only two PR deputies, Alfonso 
Marroqufn Orellana and Moisés Sandoval Farffn, were in favor of granting the 
authorization to sue the President. 


The two most explosive political issues, the seating of Galich and the motion 
to sue President Ydfgoras Fuentes, were settled at the beginning of August; but the 
mysterious bombings that started on July 21 (HAR, XII: 369) continued, and the 
police were unable to control or to identify the terrorists. Complaints over police 
inefficiency were widespread, since the bombings caused general unrest and a 
slump in business operations. Interior Minister Carlos Salazar Gatica was called 
before the Chamber of Deputies to explain the inability of the police to control the 
terrorists. While he was in the Chamber, a bomb exploded some 200 meters away 
from the congressional building. Salazar Gatica's only defense was that the police 
were undermanned. It was announced in San SebastiAn, Spain, that Guatemalan 
Ambassador Humberto Vizcafno and Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa 
Castiella had signed an agreement whereby Spain would send a civil guard mission 
to Guatemala to organize there a National Guard. 


The Ministry of Defense discounted the rumor of a possible barracks revolt 
to oust President Ydfgoras Fuentes and establish a military rule. It was also de- 
nied by the three officers whose names had been mentioned as members of the 
planned triumvirate--J. Rubén Gonz4lez Siguf, Rail Reina Rosal, and Ricardo A. 
Porras. 


In two apparently organized invasions, squatters seized municipal and pri- 
vate land in Guatemala City. The first was stopped by police and was considered 
a political maneuver to create difficulties for Mayor Galich. The second involved 
more than a thousand indigents. The new mayor told this group that he would per- 
mit them to occupy the lands for three months, while President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
authorized their remaining until December 31. There are no facilities such as 
water, light, or sewers in the invaded lands, and residents of nearby areas feared 
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possible epidemics caused by the lack of sanitary facilities. Other observers 
were more afraid of the precedent established by President Ydfgoras Fuentes in 
permitting the occupation of municipal and private property contrary to the Con- 
stitution. 


The University Students' Association asked for the renegotiation of three 
treaties between Guatemala and the United States: the 1955 Bilateral Military 
Assistance Treaty; the 1954 agreement on technical cooperation, which has 
brought approximately $82 million in aid; and the 1955 Servicio Interamericano 
de Agricultura agreement. These pacts were considered "onerous" by the lead- 
ers of the Students' Association, who represent liberal and left-wing elements. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund agreed to lend $5 million to Guatemala to 
finance works for the establishment of rubber production on 80,000 acres on the 
Pacific slope. The Bank of Guatemala was given responsibility for distributing 
the money to private investors. It was estimated that a total of $41 million would 
be necessary to complete the project. After production began, Guatemala was ex- 
pected to receive $20 million yearly from 40,000 tons of rubber, and the project 
would employ about 17,000 Guatemalans. 


The deterioration of the economic situation was apparent in the foreign trade 
figures for 1958--exports were valued at $102.5 million and imports at $134 mil- 
lion. In 1957 the totals were $108.8 million and $131.1 million, respectively. 
The level of dollar and gold reserves dropped from $69.2 million in June 1958 to 
$49.6 million in June 1959. The central bank of the country, the Bank of Guate- 
mala, published studies showing the necessity of a 5% growth every year for the 
gross national product, but low coffee prices have not made this goal possible 
since coffee accounts for 75% to 80% of Guatemalan exports. Carlos Urrutia 
Aparicio, Guatemalan Consul in New York, informed the press that there was 
widespread disillusionment because the United States had not loaned the $95 mil- 
lion that his government had solicited from Dr. Milton Eisenhower in 1958. 


EL SALVADOR 


Several members of the official Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Demo- 
crdtica (PRUD) resigned from the party to form a new political organization to be 
called the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n DemocrAtica Auténtico (PRUDA). 
Among the members of the new party were Colonel Oscar Osorio, ex-President of 
the Republic, who would be its leader, and José Marfa Peralta, former president 
of the National Assembly. The Partido Radical Democrftico (PRD), also in the 
process of organization (HAR, XII: 370), published a minimum program, pointing 
out that after approximately one and a half centuries of independence from Spain, 
El Salvador remained backward economically, politically, and socially. The PRD 
promised to fight for the establishment of freely elected governments in order to 
modify the unequal distribution of wealth and to direct the activities of the state for 
the benefit of the people. The Catholic Church did not wish to be left behind in the 
movement toward social democracy: Luis Chf4vez y Gonz4lez, Archbishop of San 
Salvador, created the Secretariado Social Arquidiocesano to be a center for soci- 
ological analysis and for Catholic social work. 


The Partido Unionista Centroamericano wrote to José A. Mora, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States, who was in Chile attending the 
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Foreign Ministers' Conference, that elections in El Salvador had not been free for 
the past 25 years. The statement implied that the Salvadorean delegation to the 
Conference was not sincere in its motion asking that governments be chosen in 
free elections. President José Marfa Lemus announced at a press conference that 
the projected electoral law would be published so that it might be discussed. The 
PRD wrote to President Lemus asking that the new electoral law include provisions 
for participation in the electoral machinery by the different parties, for the count- 
ing of votes in the precincts immediately after elections, and for giving minority 
parties representation in municipalities and in the National Assembly. 


The Foreign Ministers of Central America were unable to reach the neces- 
sary unanimous vote to elect a secretary-general of the Organizacién de Estados 
Centro Americanos (ODECA) to replace J. Guillermo Trabanino, whose term 
ended on August 22. Costa Rican candidates were former Minister of Education 
Alejandro Aguilar Machado and presidential secretary-general Luis Demetrio 
Tinoco Castro. Guatemala proposed Jorge Luis Zelaya Coronado, former presi- 
dent of the National Congress. The revolution in Nicaragua and other difficulties 
had postponed the election since February 1959. The Central American Foreign 
Ministers discussed the problem while meeting in Chile, but both Costa Rica and 
Guatemala insisted on their candidates. Therefore, Trabanino's term was ex- 
tended until October 1959, when an election would be held. 


Eva S4mano Bishop de Lépez Mateos, wife of the President of Mexico, with 
her daughter Eva, made a three-day visit to El Salvador as guests of the govern- 
ment. Coralia Parraga de Lemus, wife of President Lemus, had visited Mexico 
in April (HAR, XII: 81). 


Charles Warden of the U.S. State Department was in El Salvador to sign a 
guaranty agreement with the Salvadorean Government tocover U.S. private invest- 
ment in that country. Warden, division head of the Program of Guaranties on In- 
vestments Abroad, had signed 11 similar agreements with other Latin American 
countries to eliminate the most common risks to U.S. investments. 


The Salvadorean economy was suffering as a result of lower prices of cof- 
fee and cotton. At mid-year, gold and foreign exchange reserves in the Central 
Bank totaled $43.1 million, as compared with $46.9 million on June 30, 1958. 
Money in circulation decreased from $114.3 million to $98.4 million from May 
1958 to May 1959. 


HONDURAS 


The Honduran Government disclosed that Nicaragua's Somoza regime was 
involved in July's abortive revolution (HAR, XII: 372). Reportedly, President 
Ramé6n Villeda Morales had known in June that a plot to overthrow his government 
was being planned. The movements of Honduran Colonel Armando Velazquez 
Cerrato, leader of three frustrated revolts against the Honduran Government 
(HAR, XII: 82, 257, 372), had been carefully followed, and he was known to have 
left his asylum in Costa Rica and to have entered Nicaragua. In Managua, he re- 
portedly kept in touch with the Dominican Ambassador and with Adriana Rodriguez 
Williams, a Honduran woman charged with acts of terrorism in Honduras. Later 
on, Vel4zquez quietly slipped into Honduras, where he began his campaign of ac- 
tive revolution. The Honduran Government maintained that all these activities had 
been conducted with the blessings and aid of General Anastasio ("'Tachito") Somoza. 
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Meanwhile, rumors of a new plot against President Villeda Morales' govern- 
ment were circulating in Tegucigalpa. Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic and President Luis Somoza of Nicaragua were thought to be the master- 
minds of the plot. La Prensa of New York quoted an anonymous informant as 
saying that Somoza favored Vel4zquez Cerrato as leader for the proposed revolu- 
tion. Trujillo was reportedly opposed to VelA4zquez Cerrato's leadership of any 
future revolt in Honduras because of the failure of his previous attempts. The 
Honduran Government answered all rumors by declaring itself ready to crush any 
uprising. 


The dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua over the Bonilla-G6mez Treaty 
was to be aired before the International Court of Justice. In 1894 both nations had 
signed the treaty, which concerned the demarcation of their common border. When 
the treaty was submitted to the Spanish Government in 1906 for arbitration, Nica- 
ragua refused to abide by Spain's decision, which gave all the disputed territories 
to Honduras. It was not until 1957 and under pressure from the Organization of 
American States that both countries agreed to refer their respective claims to the 
International Court. The Honduran Government announced in August that its last 
document had been presented to the Court. 


The Honduran economic picture brightened considerably at the end of August, 
in spite of lower banana exports. These exports fell because of blowdowns 
that had destroyed about 750,000 stems during the half-quarter. Ginned cotton 
production also fell from 76,000 quintals (1 quintal = 101 lbs.) to 33,500 quintals. 
Coffee production rose some 10% over 1958. Factors contributing to the improve- 
ment of Honduran finances included loans from the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank, and the establishment of new industries, such as the first cement 
plant near San Pedro Sula. 


NICARAGUA 


Opposition to President Luis Somoza Debayle's regime continued as rebel 
forces succeeded in entering Nicaragua from Costa Rica and Honduras. Reports 
of the invasions, although initially denied, were confirmed by the Nicaraguan 
Government, which claimed that all the rebels had been either captured or routed 
by the National Guard. A spokesman for the National Guard declared that several 
Cubans and Costa Ricans had taken part in the thwarted revolt and that at least 
one of them had been killed. 


Somoza's regime faced severe international criticism for the student mas- 
sacre at Le6n in July. An American Catholic priest, who witnessed the brutal 
killing of eight persons, five of whom were students, and the injuring of 102 others, 
later described the National Guard action as “cruel and unnecessary." The trou- 
ble occurred when a group of demonstrators gathered to demand the release of 
several university students arrested earlier for entering a "prohibited" area dur- 
ing their traditional desfile bufo (student mock parade). 


In an attempt to appease the opposition, President Somoza, whose term 
would officially end on May 1, 1963, asked Congress to approve a constitutional 
amendment whereby neither he nor any member of his family, up to the fourth 
degree of consanguinity, would be eligible to run in the next presidential elections. 
The amendment was immediately approved, prompting the official newspaper 
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Novedades to announce that the opposition had lost another issue on which to base 
its "vain attempt to disturb the peace of Nicaragua."" However, the new law did 
not impress the opposition. “It is a maneuver that deserves no confidence," said 
Nicaraguan revolutionary leader Enrique Lacayo Farffn in Costa Rica. He added 
that this was the third time since 1950 that the Somozas had resorted to such an 
"expedient" and that this latest move was intended to help persuade the United 
States to grant Nicaragua a $30 million loan "so that he [Somoza] can go on 
exploiting the country and enslaving my fellow countrymen." 


Somoza's press censorship was widely condemned after a complaint by La 
Prensa of Managua was submitted to the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA). 
The message was signed by Margarita Cardenal de Chamorro, who had been in 
charge of La Prensa since its editor, Pedro J. Chamorro, was arrested as a 
leader of the abortive revolt in June (HAR, XII: 372). Late in July, Sefiora de 
Chamorro tried to send a message to IAPA through All American Cables and Ra- 
dio, explaining that La Prensa was not published on July 28 because of "harsh" 
censorship and asking IAPA's Committee on Freedom of the Press to investigate 
the case. Although the original cable was stopped by the censors, a copy of it 
finally reached the IAPA. Sefiora de Chamorro claimed that the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was exerting economic pressure on the newspaper by not allowing the 
publication of news of political significance. Sometimes, she continued, censor- 
ship even eliminated advertisements and social and local news which other news- 
papers, such as Novedades, were permitted to publish. 


Leonte Herdocia Ortega, who resigned in March as Nicaraguan Ambassador 
to Costa Rica (HAR, XII: 142) made new revelations about the tactics used by 
Somoza to suppress opposition. Herdocia claimed in a Diario las Américas in- 
terview that the Somozas operated an international espionage ring. Its U.S. head- 
quarters in New York allegedly was operated by Nicaraguan Consul General 
Guillermo Lang Habid, who received about $20,000 monthly for his services. 
According to Herdocia, Lang Habid held the additional office of "Inspector of 
Consulates," with jurisdiction over all Nicaraguan consulates in the United 
States; he was also "counselor" in the Nicaraguan delegation to the United Na- 
tions. The amount spent by the Nicaraguan Government on espionage in Central 
America, Herdocia said, varied between $10,000 and $40,000 a month, and the 
foremost aim of the agents of the Somoza espionage ring was to infiltrate the 
police, intelligence, and immigration services of other countries. 


The Directorio Revolucionario Nicaragliense (DRN), with headquarters in 
San José, Costa Rica, requested that the Foreign Ministers Conference in Santi- 
ago, Chile, expel Nicaragua from the Organization of American States. The DRN, 
which includes representatives of all opposition parties of Nicaragua, pointed out 
that there would be no peace in the Caribbean as long as dictatorial regimes such 
as those of Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic remained in power. 


COSTA RICA 


The Nicaraguan revolt was still the mainspring behind political events in 
Costa Rica. Troops had already been sent to Sarapiqui, near the Nicaraguan 
border, where a group of revolutionaries was reportedly trying to enter Nicara- 
gua (HAR, XII: 373). As signs of invasion became increasingly clear, a 15- 
mile- wide strip along the Nicaraguan border was declared a military zone. 
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Reinforcements were sent when it was reported that Costa Rican congressmen 
Frank Marshall and Marcial Aguiluz, known leaders of past attempts to invade 
Nicaragua from Costa Rica, had tried to buy two fighter planes in Cuba. Two 
newspapermen, Angel Penelas of La Prensa Libre and Luccio Ranucci of Ultima 
Noticia, claimed to have gone into the Nicaraguan fighting zone, and they pub- 
lished impressive pictures of the rebels and their armaments. A few days later, 
however, some of the same rebels were captured in Costa Rican territory and 
taken to San José, where they denied that they had crossed the border, as reported 
by the newspapers. President Mario Echandi then paid for a two-page publication 
of the rebels' declaration in the daily La Naci6n and accused the newsmen of de- 
ceiving the public and endangering the country's position of neutrality in the affairs 
of other nations. The journalists, however, insisted that they had actually gone 
into Nicaragua. No sooner were some of the rebels freed by the Court of Justice 
than they proceeded to create another headache for Echandi by taking refuge in the 
Venezuelan Embassy, apparently fearing legal action against them in the lower 
courts. A few days later, the government sent a second group of revolutionaries, 
under preventive arrest, to the same embassy, saying that if the prisoners de- 
sired better lodging, the government would appreciate the Ambassador's coopera- 
tion. The Embassy was then put under guard, and no one was allowed to enter or 
leave it except the Ambassador, his family and servants. Moreover, Echandi an- 
nounced that the rebels would not be granted safe-conducts because they were not 
political refugees and said that their case would be decided by the lower courts. 
He added that no one had rebelled against his government and that there was no 
reason for anyone to feel persecuted in Costa Rica. Venezuelan Ambassador 
Hugo Trejo formally protested the "siege" of the Embassy and the "violation of 
the right of political asylum." The Costa Rican Foreign Ministry declared that 
the Embassy's note would not be answered because the terms of the protest were 
“unacceptable."" Echandi took a firm stand, expressing his willingness to bring 
the issue before the Organization of American States if necessary. 


Echandi's firm efforts to preserve his country's neutrality brought strong 
and bitter criticism from the many Costa Ricans who were hoping to see an end 
to the Somoza regime in Nicaragua. Criticism extended to other areas as well. 
Humberto Saborfo Bravo, deputy for José Figueres' National Liberation Party, 
accused Echandi of using his influence to obtain administrative posts for his rela- 
tives and of using machinery from the Ministry of Public Works to make repairs 
on his own property. Echandi and the Public Works Minister ordered an investi- 
gation of the "false" charges and countered them with references to the Figueres 
regime, "when public machinery was actually used for private purposes." 


The Sixth Conference of the Central American Economic Integration Com- . 
mittee opened in San José on August 27. Participating were the finance ministers 
of Central America and Panama, and the director of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. The agenda included measures to combat falling prices of 
Central American exports, promotion of the Central American common market, 
as well as discussion of its possible integration with the future Latin American 
common market, and creation of a joint monetary institution to help finance in- 
dustrial development in the Isthmus. 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce reported a substantial shift of Costa Rican 
trade from the United States to West Germany in the period 1952-57. Costa Rican 
exports to West Germany rose from 1.7% to 24.1% of its total exports, while ex- 
ports to the United States fell from 71.6% to 55.2%. Costa Rican imports from 
West Germany rose from 5.2% to 9.2% of its total imports, while imports from 
the United States fell from 62.9% to 55.2%. 
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As a result of the election reform (HAR, XII: 204) which lowered the min- 
imum number of adherents a party must have in order to participate in elections 
from 22,000 to 5,000, no less than 18 parties had already applied for registration 
by the Electoral Tribunal. Meanwhile, the race for presidential nomination by the 
official party, Coalicién Patriética Nacional (CPN), seemed to be drawing to an 
end as party leaders decided at a pre-convention meeting to "recommend" former 
President (1955-56) and now Ambassador in Washington Ricardo Arias Espinosa 
when the national convention met in September. Second Vice President and Min- 
ister of Labor, Social Security, and Public Health Heraclio Barletta and Minister 
of Agriculture and Industry Alberto Boyd were favored to run for First Vice Presi- 
dent and Second Vice President, respectively. They resigned their offices and 
were replaced by Diédgenes A. Pino and Vfctor C. Urrutia, respectively. The 
principal challenger for the CPN presidential nomination, Education Minister 
Carlos Sucre, promptly announced. plans to form a new party, which he tentatively 
called Progresista Nacional. He resigned his cabinet post and was replaced by 
Federico A. Vel4squez. Minister of the Interior and Justice José Dominador 
Baz4n also withdrew from the CPN. He too resigned from the cabinet, and was 
replaced by Lt. Col. Héctor Valdés Jr., who had been serving as chief of the 
secret police. Baz4in was expected to form a party of his own or to join one of 
the other opposition groups, probably the Partido Republicano, which was being 
organized by Eric del Valle, another dissident member of the CPN. The estab- 
lished opposition was not showing any stronger signs of unification, thus also 
contributing to the multiplication of parties. Vfctor Florencio Goytfa, prominent 
member of the Partido Liberal Nacional (PLN), withdrew his Resistencia Civil 
movement from the PLN because of "undemocratic" practices in choosing candi- 
dates. Goytfa intended to re-name his dissident PLN branch the "Nuevo Partido 
Liberal." Moreover, leaders of the various parties loosely united in the Frente 
Unico soon disagreed when they tried to decide on their presidential candidate. 
Goytfa, who brought his party into the Frente Unico after leaving the PLN, one of 
the Frente's original members (HAR, XII: 374), suggested that they should con- 
centrate on strengthening their ties before naming any candidates. However, ob- 
servers believed that their chances of attaining solidarity were very slim. Other 
parties included in the Frente Unico were Liberaci6n Nacional, Panamefiismo, and 
Tercer Partido Nacionalista. 


Panama did not miss the opportunity to voice its complaints against the 
United States over the Canal issue when the American Foreign Ministers met in 
Santiago de Chile. Panamanian Foreign Minister Miguel J. Moreno said that the 
main cause of friction between the United States and Panama was the "unjust" 
treatment given to Panamanian citizens working in the Canal Zone (HAR, XII: 318). 
The Panamanian Government continued charging the United States with violation of 
the 1955 treaty and announced that it was going to retaliate by lifting the tariff ex- 
emption on liquor consumed in the Canal Zone, which was causing the government 
to lose over $1 million annually in taxes. 


The Colé6n Free Zone showed signs of increased activity. It handled a re- 
ported $45.6 million in goods in the first semester of 1959 and was expected to 
trade more than $90 million during the whole of 1959, compared with $76 million 
in 1958. To cope with this increased activity, an $11 million port was being 
planned for the Zone, which had no port of its own and had to rely on the crowded 
docks of nearby Crist6bal to handle its shipping. Another project under way in 
Col6n was the construction of a $50 million oil refinery by D. K. Ludwig, an 
American businessman. 
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The New York Times reported that Panama won the top rating among 24 
Latin American export markets in both credits and collections in the 62nd semi- 
annual survey conducted by the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau for the first 
half of 1959. The survey was based on the experience of 313 manufacturers and 
exporters in all parts of the United States. Following closely behind Panama were 
Nicaragua, British, French and Dutch possessions, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Mexico. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


More than 4,000 persons were detained in a week-long wave of arrests and 
violence culminating in the announcement on August 14 that the government had 
smashed a counter-revolution with the capture of the Cuban leaders and a plane 
load of arms and "experts" from the Dominican Republic. Premier Fidel Castro 
declared in a television appearance that the plot had the support of the Organization 
of American States and the U.S. State Department. The Army was on military 
alert and the Revolutionary Police rounded up those suspected of opposing the gov- 
ernment. Prisons were filled with suspects, while counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties were reported throughout the island. The residence of Premier Castro in 
Cojimar was attacked, there was heavy shooting in front of the U.S.-owned Cuban 
Electric Company, and men in an automobile fired on the guards at San Ambrosio 
army supply headquarters. 


Then the news broke that a conspiracy had been smashed and the leaders 
captured. Apparently, had the revolt succeeded, Arturo Herndfndez Tellaheche, 
former senator, was to become President; Armando Caifiar Milanés, head of the 
National Cattlemen's Association, would have become Vice President; and Ramén 
Mestre Gutiérrez, Premier. The newspaper Revoluci6n, official organ of the 
26th of July Movement, blamed the conspiracy on three elements: members of the 
former Batista army, some large landowners affected by the government's eco- 
nomic policies, and mercenaries hired by dictator Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Fidel Castro gave credit to U.S.-born William Morgan, 31, former U.S. 
Army paratrooper from Toledo, Ohio, and to Eloyo Gutiérrez Menoyo, both ma- 
jors in the Revolutionary Army, for acting as his undercover agents and enticing 
the plotters to land in Cuba. According to government sources, anti-Castro Cu- 
bans contacted Morgan and Gutiérrez. They agreed to work against Castro but 
meanwhile kept him informed. Morgan was named military chief of the planned’ 
uprising. He then went to the Dominican Republic and convinced Generalissimo 
Trujillo that he was an adventurer and would do anything for money. Trujillo of- 
fered him $1 million to sell out. It was reported in Newsweek of August 24 that 
Morgan actually got between $200,000 and $300,000, which he turned over to the 
Castro government. When he returned to Las Villas Province with a boatload of 
50 men and 70 machine guns, the Castro forces were alerted, and all aboard ex- 
4 cept Morgan were seized. Then Morgan broadcast to the Dominican Republic that 
4 the "invaders" were in control of a large area and that the Trinidad airport, 40 
miles northeast of Cienfuegos, was in his hands. Morgan had set the stage elab- 
orately with a number of soldiers at the Trinidad airfield. "I hold the town and the 
airfield and am fighting off government troops," he told the Dominicans by radio. 
"Send me arms," he begged. In response to his plea, the Dominican Government 
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flew military experts to Trinidad. To keep up the illusion, Morgan lined the air- 
field with his soldiers and had them shout, "Down with Castro," and "Death to 
agrarian reform." Thus convinced, the Dominicans arranged to send a planeload 
of arms. When the plane arrived, Morgan's men, still acting like conspirators, 
were waiting. Fidel Castro himself watched from under a mango tree. The plane 
landed and was captured by Morgan and his men. Morgan learned the names of 
many Castro enemies in Cuba while in communication with the Dominicans. Cas- 
tro's police were busy over the island arresting several thousand persons who 
were involved in the White Rose movement, a secret society of former officers of 
the Batista army. Morgan claimed to have talked by telephone with Trujillo at 
various times over a three-month period. He said that the Dominican Republic 
had poured $500,000 in funds, arms, ammunition, and equipment into Cuba. 


According to Colonel John Abbes Garcfa, Dominican Army intelligence 
chief, the story of the capture of the Dominican plane was "one of the greatest 
swindles ever perpetrated on public opinion in the Americas."" He added that it 
was a farce invented by Castro to spread confusion among those participating in 
the insurrectional movement against the Castro tyranny. 


On August 7, Cuba restored the right of habeas corpus, suspended after the 
fall of ex-President Batista, and Cuban lawyers began filing writs to free some 
500 persons held as counter-revolutionists. The right had been suspended to pre- 
vent those accused as war criminals from obtaining freedom on writs and fleeing 
Cuba or taking refuge in foreign embassies. 


Miami lawyer Carey Mathews agreed to defend Rafael del Pino, a natural- 
ized U.S. citizen and director of an anti-Castro newspaper, who was captured on 
July 25 when he landed in a small plane near Havana (HAR, XII: 376). He was 
being held on charges of counter- revolutionary activities, which under recent Cu- 
ban laws were punishable by death. Del Pino had been one of the initial members 
of the Castro group but had renounced his affiliation before the first expedition 
left Mexico for Cuba, asserting that the Castro movement was dominated by Com- 
munists. He was the alleged head of the anti-Castro White Rose organization. 


When the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics were preparing to 
meet in Santiago, Chile, for the purpose of finding a solution to Caribbean unrest, 
Cuba fought to have the "economic under-development of Latin America and polit- 
ical instability" included in the agenda, contending that poverty was the main 
cause of the political problems of Latin America. Many countries, however, be- 
lieved that a discussion of the vast and complex economic problems of Latin 
America would distract the conference from its purpose, and the proposal was 
rejected by an eight to four vote with nine states, including the United States, ab- 
staining. The Cuban Government then indicated that it was not interested in the 
conference but changed its mind when the Organization of American States (OAS) 
Council in Washington, at a special meeting, decided to include the subject within 
the scope of the discussions of the conference. Some Cubans thought that Castro 
had planned the alleged Morgan "conspiracy" to coincide with the Foreign Minis- 
ters' Conference. The purpose of the timing was to show that Trujillo was really 
plotting against him and that he was ready to attack. If this was his strategy, it 


succeeded. Dismayed by the reports from Havana, the Ministers went into secret 
session. 


Although most of the results of the conference were compromises, the dele- 
gates managed to revive the dormant Inter-American Peace Commission. The 
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investigation of the charges and counter-charges of invasion and intervention be- 
tween Cuba and the Dominican Republic would fall under the jurisdiction of this 
Commitiee. Cuban Foreign Minister Ratl Roa told the conference that his govern- 
ment would cooperate; but Ratil Castro, brother of Fidel, asserted to newsmen in 
Lima, Peru, that Cuba would admit no OAS investigating commission nor any inter- 
American police force. 


Rail Castro was reported to have gone to Chile carrying pictures of the plane, 
men, and arms captured by the Cuban armed forces during the abortive conspiracy 
allegedly financed by the Dominican Republic. He, his aides, and newsmen were 
shown every courtesy by the Chilean Government. However, when a Cuban Air 
Force plane landed in Santiago without having received requisite permission from 
Chilean authorities, the soldiers aboard were disarmed and taken into custody. 
Technically the landing could have been interpreted under Chilean law as an inva- 
sion. After a short stay, Chilean military planes escorted the planeload of Cubans 
out of the country. Radl Castro said that his plane and the Cuban Air Force plane 
went to Chile to "give the boys a trip and to bring RaGl Roa home." Latin American 
nations hoped that the Chilean precedent would stop unauthorized visits of "barbu- 
do" delegations which had embarrassed authorities on other occasions. 


Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt reaffirmed in a cable, read in 
Chile at a plenary session by Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya, 

that only freely elected governments should be admitted to the OAS. Arcaya de- 

fined a democratic country as one with freedom of the press, periodic changes of 
administration, and effective suffrage. The last communiqué of the conference de- 

clared that "the governments of the American republics must stem from free elec- 

tions" and that "perpetuation in power, or exercise of it without a time limitation 

is incompatible with the effective exercise of democracy." At least as far as elec- 

tions were concerned, Cuba could not qualify under this definition. Premier Castro 

stated that he did not expect Cuba to have elections for perhaps four or five years, 

since he felt that popular acclaim of the type he received during the July 26 cele- 

bration expressed the public will much more accurately than an election. How- 

ever, RaGl Castro, at a press meeting in Santiago de Chile, corroborated the 

statement of Rail Roa that Cuba would hold a plebiscite within six months so that 

the people could decide when free elections should take place. . 


According to Haitian presidential secretary Clément Barbot, documents 
found on prisoners and on slain members of the 30-man invasion party which had 
landed in southwest Haiti on August 13 and terrorized the residents of a small vil- 
lage, proved that all but one of the invaders were Cubans and that several were 
members of the Cuban Army on active duty (see HAITI). Barbot also accused the. 
Cuban Ambassador in Haiti, Antonio Rodriguez Echaz4bal, of complicity in plots 
to overthrow President Francois Duvalier. Fidel Castro admitted in a televised 
speech that a group of men led by a Cuban had left Cuba for Haiti using a stolen 
boat. He said that Cuban authorities were unable to stop them. 


The Portuguese Government granted asylum to Fulgencio Batista, former 
dictator of Cuba. He left the Dominican Republic with an entourage of 15 by 

chartered plane to establish residence on the island of Madeira. Portugal ex- 
pressed the hope that Batista's departure from the Dominican Republic would con- 
tribute to the efforts of the entire American community of nations to restore calm 
to the Caribbean (see PORTUGAL). 
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According to E. W Kenworthy of the New York Times, the most pressing 
problems facing the Castro government were unemployment, depleted foreign re- 
serves, and a prospective heavy balance of payments deficit for 1959; the latter, 
which had been averaging about $100 million annually, was placed at approximately 
$200 million for 1959 due to a prospective loss of $50 million through lower sugar 
prices, a $25 million decline in foreign capital investments, and a $25 million 
drop in income from the tourist trade. It was feared that measures to alleviate 
unemployment might increase the balance of payment troubles, while measures to 
reduce the deficit might stir labor unrest. Some observers believed that Castro 
would have to devaluate the peso some time in the autumn; it was feared at the 
same time that the devaluation would mean a cut in real wages for workers and 
would promote unrest. Castro warned the nation that hard work and patriotism 
would be needed to overcome Cuba's economic problems. "We must all triumph 
or we will all go down together," he declared. 


After a committee investigated the Cuban Electric Company, an affiliate of 
the Americanand Foreign Power Company of New York, and decided that its profit 
should not be more than 7% a year, the Cuban cabinet ordered the company to cut 
rates by 30.5%. The basic rate would be reduced from nine cents to a little more 
than six cents a kilowatt hour, which would mean a saving to consumers of some 
$15 million a year. At the same time, the company was ordered to continue its 
expansion program involving the investment of millions of dollars during the next 
two or three years. If this program were slowed down, the Ministry of Communi- 
cations threatened to take such action as might be deemed advisable. 


Acting to fill deficits created by the inability of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands to meet their 1959 sugar market quotas, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture revised allocations, giving Cuba an additional 77,014 tons, bringing 
the island's quota to 3,137,489 tons. Mainland cane producers received an addi- 
tional 52,470 tons, bringing their 1959 quota to 667,494 tons, and domestic beet 
producers an additional 170,516 tons, boosting their quota to 2,169,233 tons. 


The price of sugar had been at its lowest level in many years. However, 
for various reasons, an increase occurred. It was rumored that the Soviet Union 
was interested in buying 50,000 tons of refined sugar and might take Cuba's entire 
sugar surplus this year. (Russia had already bought 170,000 tons of raw sugar.) 
It was likewise reported that Red China was interested in buying sugar. Political 
disturbances in Cuba had reduced production. Finally there were unconfirmed re- 
ports that Castro might order a reduction in Cuba's 1960 crop to 5,000,000 Spanish 
long tons (one Spanish long ton equals 2,271.6 lbs.) in order to bolster current 
market values and provide a more stable market basis for the coming year. Ac- 
cording to the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute, the island's 1959 crop produc- 
tion was 5,780,391 Spanish long tons, compared with 5,610,587 tons in 1958. The 
Cuban Government appointed a commission composed of the Minister of Com- 
merce, the Minister of Economy, and the president of the Banco Nacional de Cuba 


to formulate and supervise selling and other operating policies of the Stabilization 
Institute. 


The Cane Planters' Association asked the government to take over 43 of 
Cuba's 161 sugar mills on the ground that they had not paid their debts. All the 
mills were Cuban-owned. Each year they are forced to obtain financing for 
mechanical repairs, "dead season" cultivation, and payments for cane. This 
year, Cuban mills had in their warehouses the greater part of the "world quota" 
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sugar which had not been sold because of low prices, while banks were reported 
to be showing some reluctance to finance small mills. The Macagua sugar mill 
in Las Villas Province was taken over by the Revolutionary government. Authori- 
ties attributed the action to the failure of management properly to repair the mill, 
grow cane, and finance cane planters. It was the first mill to be seized on the 

basis of "sabotage" of the coming crop. The Agrarian Institute had seized eleven 
sugar mills in which members of the Batista regime had some financial interest. 


The Tobacco Growers' Association requested the National Agrarian Reform 
Institute to postpone the distribution of lands for at least one year so that plant- 
ings for the next crop might not be disturbed. It was reported that this year's 
crop was slightly less than last year's, although the quality was satisfactory. As 
in the case of sugar and molasses, all the dollar proceeds from the export sale of 
tobacco and tobacco products were required to be turned over to the Banco Nacio- 
nal de Cuba at par against pesos. 


The Agrarian Institute distributed land to 200 families in Oriente and Pinar 
del Rfo Provinces. Waldo Medina, Assistant Attorney General of the Supreme 
Court and also counselor of the Agrarian Institute, announced that within four 
months 100,000 landless peasants would receive titles to their allotments of 67 
acres each. 


The government planned to begin soon a $60 million low-cost housing project, 
$10 million being allocated to each of Cuba's six provinces. It was reported that 
the Revolutionary government had constructed six hundred miles of roads during 
the first six:months of 1959 and that over $9 million would be spent in the next six 
months for additional roads. It was also reported that Cuba planned to build water 
and sewage systems throughout the country at a total estimated cost of $300 mil- 
lion; the first project would start in September or October at Manzanillo and would 
involve a $2.7 million water supply and a $2 million sewage system. 


HAITI 


On August 13, a small town in southwestern Haiti was invaded by about 30 
men, believed by the Haitian Government to be Cubans. A report issued by Brig. 
Gen. Pierre Merceron, chief of staff of the Haitian Army, claimed that the in- 
vaders had recruited and armed some 200 Haitians and were distributing Haitian 
Army insignia to the recruits. The invaders were believed to be commanded by 
Henry Fuertes, alias Henri d'Anton, who had served as a major in Castro's revo- 
lutionary army. He was in connivance with former Haitian Army captain Auguste. 
Maurepas. It was rumored that the second in command was Louis Dejoie Jr., the 
son of President Frangois Duvalier's archenemy, a former Senator currently in 
exile in Venezuela. This rumor was plausible, for Louis Dejoie, who was recently 
in Havana, declared last spring that the destruction of Duvalier's government was 
imminent. It was also known that the area invaded was a stronghold of Dejoie sup- 
porters. The Haitian Government dispatched a formal complaint against Cuba to 
the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Santiago de Chile and asked that the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) intervene in the invasion (see CHILE). Cuban For- 
eign Minister Rail Roa acknowledged that the thirty invaders had launched their 
expedition from a Cuban port. He also stated that his government was prepared 

to cooperate with the OAS in investigating the matter. Roa went on to state that 
the invasion was a conspiracy conceived by a foreign government hostile to the 
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Cuban Government and people in order to create trouble for Cuba at the conference 
in Chile. Later he specifically charged Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic with financing and organizing the invasion. Dominican Foreign Minister 
Porfirio Herrera B4ez lashed back at Roa, declaring that it had been proved that 
the real international delinquent was the regime of Fidel Castro. 


Haitian Army units finally cornered the rebels on Caracasse mountain be- 
hind the coastal town of Tiburon. No Haitian Army casualties were reported, but 
twenty-five invaders were reputed killed and several, wounded. Four prisoners 
were identified as members of Fidel Castro's forces. Clément Barbot, Haitian 
presidential secretary, declared that, as had been suspected, all the invaders 
were Cubans except for their leader, Henry Fuertes. Fuertes, a French citizen 
born in North Africa, had lived in Port-au-Prince for many years and had married 
into the family of Louis Dejoie. Barbot continued that he had proof that the inva- 
sion had been financed by Dejoie, who had withdrawn money from a Cuban bank and 
had given it to Fuertes at Puerto Padre. The prisoners disclosed that they had 
been told that they would find about a hundred armed Haitians already fighting gov- 
ernment forces and that, upon their arrival, an uprising of about five thousand 
others would occur. They were shocked to find no revolutionary fervor among the 
Haitian peasants. 


President Duvalier added to his grave internal economic and political trou- 
bles by directly attacking the Roman Catholic Church, to which the vast majority 
of his countrymen belong. Under Duvalier's orders, police arrested and expelled 
from Haiti Father Etienne Grenenberger, rector of St. Martial, Haiti's largest 
Catholic secondary school, and Father Joseph Marrec, a small town pastor. The 
two priests were condemned by the Haitian Government for vague reasons pertain- 
ing to internal security. Upon their arrival at Idlewild Airport in New York, the 
two priests declared that the President was staging a strong movement against the 
Church. It was believed that Duvalier had long harbored a grudge against the 
Church because he believed it to be in opposition to him and his regime. Most of 
Haiti's priests are white, French born, and close to the mulatto upper class which 
strongly opposes Duvalier. The President, although a Catholic, is believed to be 
a fervent follower of voodooism. 


When about a thousand persons gathered in Notre Dame Cathedral in Port- 
au-Prince to pray for the two priests, Clément Barbot, chief of the secret police 
as well as presidential secretary, led Army forces into the cathedral to force the 
worshippers to disband. All were routed and a few were wounded. Archbishop 
Francois Poirier, Haiti's highest prelate, also French born and white, denounced 
the government's action in the Catholic paper La Phalange. Duvalier, believing 
that the Archbishop had deliberately tried to foment anti-government feelings, re- 
taliated with a warrant for his arrest but was immediately forced to withdraw it 
due to threats of excommunication from the Vatican. Five Haitian priests as- 
sailed Duvalier for trying to force the Church to pledge absolute obedience to him. 
"No creature on earth is due absolute obedience," they declared. Two of the cler- 
ics, Fathers Ernest Verdieu and Antoine Adrien, appealed to the government to 
use good sense in dealing with Church and State rights and said that the attacks on 
the Church were damaging Haiti's world prestige. Clément Barbot stated that all 
the evidence would be submitted to the Vatican in the hope that Pope John XXIII 
would remove Archbishop Poirier. Observers commented that Duvalier's trou- 
bles with the Church were following the ill-fated pattern established by ousted 


Argentine dictator Juan Per6én and most recently followed by Cuba's Fulgencio 
Batista. 
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Despite the attacks upon Duvalier's regime, the United States agreed to 
give Haiti $10 million in economic aid this year. U.S. experts were also going to 
be brought in to advise the Haitians on finance, budgetary reforms, taxes, and 
customs. A newly-formed organization of Haitian exiles in New York, the Re- 
publican and Democratic Haitian Coalition, has strongly protested against all U.S. 
aid to Haiti and the "totalitarian dictatorship" of President Duvalier. The four 
leaders of the coalition, representing all opposition groups except that of Louis 
Dejoie, were: Daniel Fignolé, former Provisional President of Haiti; Edmond 
Sylvain, former Haitian Ambassador to the United Nations; Jean P. David, an ex- 
Senator; and Camille Lhérisson, former Secretary of State. The U.S. State De- 
partment defended the aid program on the ground that Duvalier's government had 
given Haiti more stability than had any of its predecessors. 


Haiti's economic troubles were intensified in 1959 by a poor coffee crop as 
well as by a decrease in tourist trade. Coffee suffered from a drought, while the 
tourist trade slumped because of the recent reports of invasion and frequent bomb- 
ings (HAR, XII: 322-23, 379). The coffee situation forced Haiti to reduce its im- 
ports from the usual $40 million to $27 million. The National Bank imposed dras- 
tic credit controls, and tourism was expected to yield only $5 million in 1959 as 
compared with $7 million in 1956. Despite the unfavorable prospect, Haiti was 
going ahead with two ambitious tourist projects: the development of a small island 
within Port-au-Prince harbor and of Tortuga Island off the coast. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


According to reports from Cuba, the Dominican Republic failed miserably 
in a plot to overthrow the Castro regime (see CUBA). Nevertheless, anti-Castro 
activities continued in the Dominican Republic. Harold Lavine in Newsweek said 
that former Cuban general, José Eleuterio Pedraza, was training an invasion 
army 32 kilometers from Ciudad Trujillo. Actively supported by Generalissimo 
Trujillo, this force was to be used against the Castro government. Lavine added 
that Pedraza's army was a motley group of between 500 and 600 Cuban exiles, 
Dominican volunteers, Germans from World War II, Spanish Blue Division veter- 
ans, and former Italian and Japanese soldiers, and that Dominican officers were 
helping Pedraza to train it. 


Meanwhile the New York Times alleged that in the upper west side slums of 
New York City a Dominican revolutionary group was recruiting Americans of 
Puerto Rican origin as mercenary fighters against the dictatorship of General 
Trujillo. Lured by promises of money, the recruits had signed a contract and 
had received airplane tickets to Havana where they were escorted to a training 
camp, joining for training in guerrilla warfare a group made up of Cubans as well 
as of Dominican and Venezuelan refugees. 


A U.S. Federal Grand Jury indicted former officers of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System: A. L. Guterma, Hal Roach Jr., and Garland L. Culpepper Jr. 
It was charged that they had collected $750,000 from Trujillo to disseminate "po- 
litical propaganda" and that they had failed to register as agents of a foreign gov- 
ernment. The indictment stated that the defendants offered to act as Trujillo 
“publicity agents, " promising that the Mutual Broadcasting System's 450 affiliated 
stations would carry for 18 months some 425 minutes each month of news favor- 
able to Trujillo. Named as co-conspirators but not as defendants were the Mutual 
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Broadcasting Company itself, Otto Vega (identified as an aide to Trujillo), and 
Radio News Service Corporation, a MBS subsidiary alleged to be the propaganda 
vehicle. From the broadcasting industry's point of view, the most serious accu- 
sation was that the chief executives of a U.S. network were charged with having 
pledged that network's facilities to a foreign government as a propaganda medium 
for a price. Behind the headlines and the grand jury indictment, but due to come 
out when the case reaches court, is a bizarre story of international high finance 
and political intrigue involving such figures as international playboy Porfirio 
Rubirosa (now Dominican Ambassador to Belgium), well-known Mutual commen- 
tators, and even a U.S. Congressman--Gardner R. Withrow (R-Wis.). The 
Justice Department said it would seek to prove that Guterma gave Trujillo a lien 
on the Mutual network as a performance guarantee on the propaganda deal. This 
was said to be a stock certificate supposedly representing control of the Mutual 
network. Mutual officials deny that the certificate could be valid and said that the 
real stock certificate was in the Mutual network safe. According to an extensive 
article in Broadcasting magazine of September 7, the Dominican Republic filed 
suit against the defendants for fraudulent misrepresentation and demanded the re- 
turn of the $750,000. The article further stated that Mutual officials were not 
clear on the whereabouts of the money Guterma was supposed to have received. 
Some officials believed that Porfirio Rubirosa received $250,000 as a finder's 
fee and that $90,000 went into the Mutual treasury. The remaining $410,000 was 
unaccounted for. 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn's attempt to perpetuate the present status of 
Puerto Rico was being denounced in the United States because it would make per- 
manent the allegedly unfair advantage enjoyed by the island because of its exemp- 
tion from the federal income tax. At the same time, the Estadista (statehood) 
party of Puerto Rico expressed its opposition to the Governor's plans. The San 
Juan daily El Mundo, reflecting the Estadista viewpoint, accused Mufioz Marin of 
not being realistic about his stand on the political status of Puerto Rico (HAR, 
XII: 381), claiming that his suggestion of contributing money to the federal treas- 
ury in lieu of paying income tax was just another attempt to hide the sorry fact 
that Puerto Rico did not enjoy a fair relationship with the United States. The edi- 
torial added that the "commonwealth" or "associated free state'' status of Puerto 
Rico was a pure fiction invented with the political aim of confusing the voters. 
El Mundo objected to Mufioz Marfn's attempt to perpetuate this status. 


The Fernés- Murray bill (HAR, XII: 270) was still undecided in the U.S. 
Congress. Puerto Rican Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernés Isern introduced 
another bill in Congress to meet the objections to Puerto Rico's exemption from 
U.S. income taxes. The new bill proposed that when the per capita income of 
Puerto Rico became equal to that of the poorest state in the union (now Missis- 
sippi), the U.S. Congress would have the right to impose federal taxes in the 
island. 


The relatively small Independence Party was as usual vocal. Gilberto Con- 
cepcién de Gracia, president of the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio, sent 
a message to the meeting of U.S. governors, who were holding their annual con- 
ference in San Juan. He said: "When you go back to your state, tell the nation 
you represeni that you found here an American nation, Puerto Rico, which is sub- 
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ject to the authority of another nation, the United States, in violation of American 
Public Law. Tell your people that we are a Latin American nation, that we are 
prepared to freely govern ourselves and that we want our independence now." 


San Juan was chosen as headquarters of the newly created Caribbean Organ- 
ization, which is the successor to the old Caribbean Commission (see WEST IN- 
DIES). Like its predecessor, it was organized to consider problems arising 
among the republics and territories of the area as well as the four metropolitan 
governments of the United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and France. 


A strike of the Seafarers International Union, representing Shell Oil Com- 
pany truck drivers, closed that company's outlets in Puerto Rico. The National 
Labor Relations Board had pending a petition to represent the workers from the 
rival Shell Employees Association. Esso Standard and Texas Company service 
stations closed in sympathy, affecting 130 stations in the greater San Juan area. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


August opened with the political spotlight focused on a conference announced 
for September 28 in Port of Spain to consider the modification of the West Indies 
constitution. Jamaican Premier Norman Manley was expected to demand repre- 
sentation in the federal House of Representatives on the basis of population. This 
would ensure his island, with more than half of the Federation's population, a 
number of seats in excess of the existing 17. Reportedly, other demands would 
be the exclusion of a federal income tax and the right of unit governments to 
choose matters which they could handle themselves. Trinidad was also believed 
to be dissatisfied with the existing arrangements. At a seminar held at the Im- 
perial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, Federal Prime Minister 
Grantley Adams described representation on a population basis as impracticable. 


The London Times suggested that the test of Manley's statesmanship would 
be whether he could reconcile the differences between Jamaica and the federal 
government and the other islands. Federal Minister Without Portfolio Novelle 
Richards urged West Indians to give the Federation a constitution which would not 
bear the scorn of posterity. St. Lucia Minister John Compton claimed that for 
his island it would be customs union or secession. The West Indian Economist 
said that it was now quite obvious that the three strongest islands, namely, Ja- 
maica, Trinidad and Barbados, would have to raise extra taxes and forego devel- 
opment, if funds were to be used for ambitious federal schemes. 


Manley's People's National Party (PNP), fresh from a decisive victory at 
the polls, rapidly ran into heavy weather just as Jamaica's self-government within 
the West Indies Federation became an accomplished fact. Following on widespread 
charges of intimidation and corruption during the election campaign, the Jamaica 
Daily Gleaner published evidence of alleged attempts at bogus voting by the PNP. 
"A grave error" on the part of a PNP official in Manley's constituency was admit- 
ted by the Party secretary, who claimed, however, that the occurrence was an 
isolated one. The opposition Jamaica Labour Party demanded a judicial inquiry 
and boycotted the ceremonial opening of the Legislature, while the government 
announced that an inquiry would be entrusted to a committee of the House. This 
course the Gleaner described as "second best.'' Meanwhile election petitions 
were lodged in various constituencies by representatives of both parties. Various 
persons were charged with breaches of the election law. Reports were widespread 
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of ballots that had been polled attached to stubs bearing no voters' numbers. It 
was reported from a polling station in western Kingston where there was a re- 
count that, in a neck and neck contest, in one box 185 people had voted but only 
160 had registered. Strong criticism was made in the local press of active elec- | 
tioneering by civil servants and teachers, contradicting the established tradition ! 
of impartiality for persons in government service. 


In Trinidad, Premier Eric Williams continued his feud with the United 
States over the Chaguaramas base (HAR, XII: 152) to the growing embarrassment 
of the British and West Indian federal governments. Williams insisted that the 
risk of radiation from the guided missile tracking station be examined. A British 
physicist, David Evans, was sent to do this. The Trinidad Guardian charged that 
Williams' position might lead to serious international consequences. 


It was announced that Williams would head an eight-man goodwill mission 
to Venezuela. The Trinidad Chronicle in a news story stated that opposition 
leader Bhadase Maraj wisired to have representation on this mission. The Guardian 
considered that the visit might pave the way for a trade mission later. 


British Guiana's [Trade Minister and majority party leader Cheddi Jagan ac- 
cused the British Government of holding back his country's development program 
by restricting him to schemes costing 422 million against £40 million which he 

had requested. While visiting Europe, Jagan reported that West Germany would 
provide loans for the development of British Guiana. 


Upon returning from the Caribbean Commission Revision Conference in 
Puerto Rico (see PUERTO RICO), People's Progressive Party general secretary 
Janet Jagan complained that party comrades were fighting one another in a vicious 
manner, and that some were willing to go to any length to get elected, thus bring- 
ing the party into disrepute. The removal of the headquarters of the Caribbean 
Commission (to be renamed the Caribbean Organization) from Trinidad to Puerto 
Rico was editorially regretted by the Trinidad Guardian. Puerto Rico appeared 

to regard the acquisition of the central secretariat much as it would that of a 
profitable new industry; another factor was the U.S. desire to maintain and de- 

velop Caribbean contacts. 


A Jamaica Daily Gleaner editorial considered that the decision of the Inter- 
national Sugar Council to carry forward into 1960 up to 10% of the 1959 sugar ex- 
port tonnage indicated its confidence in the near future. This was an outstanding 
example of a major commodity, the price of which continued depressed against 
prevailing trends. The enigma of Cuba continued to hang over the market. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


President R6mulo Betancourt demonstrated his ability to make effective 
and quick decisions to keep his country on an even keel during a difficult situation 
early in the month. In February 1958, thousands of Caracas laborers were thrown 
out of work when the fabulous public works projects of ex-dictator Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez were terminated by the governing junta. In order to support the masses 
thus left unemployed, the government passed an emergency measure providing 

the workers with their former wages until they could find new employment. The 
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plan, which allotted 9 to 15 bolfvares per day to each displaced worker, had ap- 
parently ceased to be a stop-gap measure in the minds of many who collected the 
government hand-out without attempting to seek employment. The government 
therefore deemed it necessary to halt the program and to try to reincorporate 
the workers in permanent projects sponsored by the authorities of the Federal 
District, the Workers' Bank, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Ministry of 
Public Works. However, because of a lack of adequate communication or per- 
haps as government sources claimed, because of the lies of anti-government agi- 
tators, the Caracas citizens being supported by the plan believed that they were 
being abandoned by the government. On August 4, crowds of unemployed began 
to demonstrate peacefully in El Silencio plaza and near the presidential palace. 
The peace was broken as policemen and mobs began to fight. During the disor- 
der, windows were broken, a few vehicles burned, and stores looted. The Na- 
tional Guard and the police finally restored order with the aid of tear gas. 


The President immediately suspended for 30 days the right to meet and cer- 
tain constitutional guarantees against arrest. By August 5 complete order had 
returned to Caracas, and labor news for the rest of the month in Venezuela con- 
sisted of the usual sprinkling of unrelated strikes of short duration. The Presi- 
dent's action was hailed in most political and economic circles as an impressive 
personal victory; however, he was criticized by the Communists, among others, 
for his suspension of guarantees. They charged that the rioting was brought on 
by growing dissatisfaction with the government and was incited by "police aggres- 
sion." The President answered the Communist charge by asking what would hap- 
pen if these masses rose in the streets of Hungary or Tibet. "Doubtless tear 
gas would not be used against them. . . but bullets instead,'"' Betancourt said. 
According to government sources, projects costing 150 million bolfvares, which 
would re-employ 10,000 of the workers, were to commence immediately. 


In another austerity and efficiency move, the Venezuelan legislators demon- 
strated a rare degree of dedication and altruism in August by cutting their own 
salaries. The agreement of the senators and deputies was reported to mean a 
saving for the treasury of 368,000 bolfvares annually. 


The Venezuelan Government continued its verbal war with the Dominican 
Republic, taking advantage of every opportunity to censure the government of 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo as being tyrannical and totalitarian. The 
Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Luis Ignacio Arcaya, declared before 
the meeting of Foreign Ministers at Santiago de Chile (see CHILE) that it was 
“absurd to condemn oppression in other parts of the world when there existed 
governments in the Americas that terrify and oppress." In what was described 
as the most impassioned and dramatic speech of the conference, Arcaya called 
upon the hemispheric democracies to band together in condemnation of dictator- 
ships and specifically the Dominican Government. He declared that the Organi- 
zation of American States had in the past favored and defended dictatorships, 
pointing to the inter- American conference held in Caracas during the dictatorship 
’ of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. He also noted the fact that dictatorships had a voice 

q in the Santiago conference and exhorted the United States to pay preferential at- 

j tention to the nations of this hemisphere. En route home from the Santiago con- 

; ference, Arcaya carried on his campaign against Trujillo in several other capitals 
q of Latin America. 


Dominican espionage was uncovered in Curagao and Venezuela when the 
Dominican vice-consul in Curagao, Enrique Vihiela, sought asylum in the Vene- 
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zuelan Embassy there. Vihiela was reported to have brought with him to the 
Venezuelan authorities important documents concerning Dominican espionage 
activities. Economic pressure against the Dominican Republic was brought to 
bear by various factions in Venezuela. The Federation of Radio Communications 
Workers of Venezuela and a similar group in Cuba agreed to boycott the Domini- 
can Republic. Union officials in Venezuela reported that it was hoped that unions 
in Costa Rica, Guatemala, El Salvador, and the United States would cooperate in 
the boycott. Caracas employees of Pan American World Airlines threatened to 
stop servicing planes arriving from the Dominican Republic, in an effort to force 
the company to suspend flights. Similar boycotts against ships arriving from 
Dominican ports were begun among Venezuelan port workers. 


The plodding machinery of justice finally began to catch up with former dic- 
tator Marcos Pérez Jiménez (HAR, XII: 386). The Venezuelan Government for- 
mally requested the United States to extradite him; under a 1922 agreement be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States, common criminals fleeing from one country 
to the other must be returned. Pérez Jiménez was placed under arrest by U.S. 
authorities in Miami and later was released on $25,000 bail. The Venezuelan 
Government was granted 60 days to present proof of its accusations against Pérez 
Jiménez of murder, attempted murder, and theft. It was reported that the govern- 
ment would try to prove that Pérez Jiménez was responsible for the murder of 
Colonel Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, whom he succeeded as head of the government 
junta. The ex-dictator declared that the charges were all false and inspired by 
his Communist enemies in Venezuela. A long legal battle was expected. 


Washington, D.C., was host to Admiral Carlos Larraz4bal, commander of 
the Venezuelan Navy. He was a guest of Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Opera- 

tions of the U.S. Navy. Larraz4bal spent 12 days visiting the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and other Navy installations. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce reported Venezuela to be far at the head 
of the list of nations supplying oil to the United States in 1958, with a total of 
506,500,000 barrels of crude petroleum; Kuwait was second with 156,500,000 bar- 
rels. Venezuela was also the leading supplier of iron, according to the report. 
An analysis by the J. Henry Schroder Banking Company showed that Venezuela 
could amply pay for necessary imports, even if current petroleum production 
were reduced, provided that the Betancourt administration continued to follow a 
reasonable policy of government spending and economic diversification. However, 
since January, oil production has risen 10.6% over the same period in 1958 to a 
daily average of 2,789,565 barrels. Eleven oil companies, including Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation, Shell of Venezuela, Mene Grande Oil Company, and Texas 
Petroleum, were ordered by the Venezuelan court to pay 12 million bolfvares for 
their use of a strip of private land. The decision ended a six-year legal battle. 

A large oil tanker owned by the Mene Grande Oil Company sank in Lagunillas 
while undergoing loading tests. The tanker was valued at two million bolfvares, 
and it was reported that an additional 500,000 bolfvares worth of materials were 
lost in the sinking. 


The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced new official iron ore 
prices. The government, dissatisfied with ore prices charged by the Venezuelan 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies (HAR, XII: 388), based the new prices on those 
charged by Sweden and Brazil, explaining that the ore of these countries was of 

the same grade and quality as Venezuelan ore. Iron company spokesmen replied 
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that they had considered the high cost of transportation and labor in Venezuela in 
setting their prices and believed them to be just. They said, however, that they 
would abide by any system of pricing officially set by the government. As the steel 
strike in the United States failed to approach an agreement, concern grew in Vene- 
zuela over the effect it might have on the Venezuelan iron industry. According to 
Oberlin C. Laird, public relations director of the Orinoco Mining Company, the 
strike would reduce the space available in the United States for the storage of ore 
and might in turn necessitate a reduction in iron ore production in Venezuela. It 
was noted, however, that increased shipments to European markets might elimi- 
nate the necessity of such a reduction. 


Work on the government steel plant at Matanzas was threatened with stop- 
page as the government suspended payments to the Innocenti Company which was 
constructing the plant. The Innocenti contract with the government had long been 
the subject of much study and criticism (HAR, XII: 101, 156). 


A commission of the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced the 
discovery of rich bauxite reserves in the territory of Delta Amacuro. It was be- 
lieved that the new discovery could well be the largest and most important baux- 
ite deposit in Venezuela. 


COLOMBIA 


The termination of President Alberto Lleras Camargo's first year in office 
on August 6 was the occasion for assessments of his government's accomplish- 
ments in the Colombian and the international press. Roberto Garcfa Pefia, editor 
of the leading Bogot4 daily El Tiempo, remarked that Lleras had lived up to the 
confidence people had placed in him and prophesied that Colombia's outstanding 
experiment in bi-partisan government, the National Front, would return lasting 
peace and democracy to the nation after its long siege of dictatorships and social 
unrest. Both Semana and Visi6én magazines praised the Lleras government's 
accomplishments in the economic field, noting especially its cancellation of all 
but $116.5 million of the nation's $498 million commercial debt left over from the 
Rojas Pinilla dictatorship, the establishment of a favorable balance of trade, the 
substitution of national products for approximately $50 million in imports, and an 
$8 million increase in the nation's gold reserves, bringing the current total to 
$202 million. On the other hand, the first year's efforts to reduce public expen- 
ditures failed, due primarily to the extra expense involved in anti-violence cam- 
paigns and the rehabilitation program, leaving a deficit in the 1959 national bud- 
get of more than 60 million pesos. Semana criticized the government's timidity - 
toward establishing a firm policy of national economic development but lauded 
some 32 concrete accomplishments, among them: a 63% decrease in violence; 
several international commercial and cultural agreements; an increase in produc- 
tion in key fields; the settlement of some 100 labor disputes; the strengthening of 
the union movement; the establishment of a government career service; tariff re- 
form; the acceleration of work on new roads, on the Atlantic Railroad, and on the 
new Bogot4 International Airport; 87,000 kw. of additional electric power; the 
Common Action program (HAR, XII: 391); a housing plan to build 8,000 new dwell- 
ings annually; and the reorganization of the police force. By inviting President 
Lleras Camargo to visit Washington and other North American cities some time 
early in 1960, the United States Government also expressed its homage to the 
Colombian Chief of State for his personal dedication and for that of his people to 
the principles of democracy. Pending almost certain approval by the Colombian 
Congress, the invitation was accepted. 
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A month after the Conservatives' early July announcement of their new party 
platform (HAR, XII: 389), the Liberals released theirs, the delay being due in 
part to the absence of party leader Darfo Echandfa in the United States. The Lib- 
eral program leaned rather heavily toward labor reform legislation and liberali- 

zation of social security benefits; it espoused the continuation of the current agrar- 

ian program, suggested the creation of a fund exclusively to finance public housing, 

favored an increase in vocational education and the development of a ''constitutional | 
norm" for free primary education, together with the adoption of plans for teacher 
education. It suggested a tax reform that, among other things, would emphasize 

the difference between income from work and income from capital. Like the Lib- 

eral platform, the Conservative platform favored the stimulation of unions, simi- 

lar tax reforms, and a broad agrarian program, but it also suggested use of Bank 

of the Republic reserves for the national development program, government aid 

for electrical expansion, and an educational reform program that would emphasize 

the standardization of high schools and a national testing program to guarantee 

more effective preparation of students for college work. 


The two major bills before Congress, the "alternation'' amendment to the 
national Constitution, providing for the alternation of political parties in the pres- 
idency until 1974 (HAR, XII: 388-89), and the revision of Article 121 of the Con- 
stitution, restricting presidential powers during a state of siege (HAR, XII: 389), 

underwent another month of discussion without coming to a final vote because 

small groups of dissenters detained the bills in committee. However, one impor- 

tant bill did manage to survive congressional oratory and advance to the Presi- 

dent's desk for final approval. This new law provided for the repatriation of 

national capital invested abroad in recent years because of unstable conditions at 

home. It authorized the issuing of dollar bonds in series of $10 million (up to a 

total of $200 million) and waived penal action against purchasers whose funds 

abroad had not been declared in past income tax reports. Both principal and in- 

terest would be payable in dollars through the free market, and the proceeds 

would be used to form an economic development fund to be administered by the 

Bank of the Republic. The capital abroad that would be attracted by this law was 

estimated at $250 million. A second bill was passed to stimulate popular credit 

by granting certain advantages and exemptions to banks that would extend credit 

to the least able economic classes. The government was authorized to increase 

the capital of the Banco Popular by 40 million pesos and to acquire 20-year prom- 

issory notes from it for an amount up to 53 million pesos, without interest. 


At the Foreign Ministers' Conference in Santiago de Chile, Colombia's 
Julio César Turbay Ayala was elected to preside over the General Commission of 
Ministers. He introduced the first proposals for concrete action to reduce ten- 
sions in the Caribbean: the establishment of an Organization of American States 
(OAS) committee to ensure the observance of nonintervention throughout Latin 
America and the preparation by the Judicial Council of an instrument giving force 
to the declaration of human rights, with the possible creation of an Inter-American 
Court for the protection of those rights. These points were approved without de- 
bate, and the conference also unanimously approved the declaration by Colombia 
that freedom of the press, radio and TV were essential to all free governments. 
En route home from the conference, Turbay Ayala made stops in Lima and Quito 
for talks with government officials in pursuance of President Lleras Camargo's 
policy of friendship among the Bolivarian nations--Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Panama. Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Ar- 
caya also visited Bogot4 at Turbay Ayala's invitation. Before going to Chile, the 
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latter had visited Panama City, where a bi-national Colombo- Panamanian com- 
mittee was installed to study the expansion of commercial and cultural relations 
between the two nations. Among the programs under consideration was the inten- 
sification of commerce through reciprocal trade facilities, with an eye to the even- 
tual development of a common market agreement. Also under consideration were 
measures to increase land, sea, and air communications; the easing of tourist 
requirements; student and professor exchange programs; and cultural missions 
of artists, writers, and scientists. The Panamanian Foreign Minister was to 
visit Bogot4 to continue his talks with Turbay Ayala in the near future. The ulti- 
mate plan was for Lleras Camargo to meet the Presidents of Venezuela, Panama, 
and Ecuador at points on Colombia's border with each country. 


When workers at the Riopaila sugar mill near Cali made the mistake of com- 
plaining to their company management instead of to the proper authorities regard- 
ing undesirable elements in their union leadership, and when the company refused 
to fire the men in question because union leaders were legally protected by "'sta- 
bility of personnel" clauses in their contracts, the Riopaila workers struck. It 
was uncertain whether they took the step blindly or were misled by their own union 
leaders or by Communist agitators, but since their action was illegal, the com- 
pany immediately exerted its right and fired 92 men. While the government was 
investigating the matter and arranging conciliatory talks, the workers in neighbor- 
ing sugar mills began sympathy strikes in protest against the firing, until some 
70% of the area's sugar industry was idle: approximately 90% of Colombia's 
sugar industry is located in the Cali area. Tension mounted until the embattled 
workers marched en masse on Cali, where public demonstrations had been for- 
mally outlawed because of the state of siege still in effect following years of po- 
litical violence in Valle Department. Soldiers blocked the group's advance at 
several points, but only when two workers had been killed and eleven wounded, in 
a senseless tangle with government police attempting to enforce the law, did the 
people return to their homes. President Lleras addressed the nation, placing the 
blame for the violence on Valle's Federation of Workers for having permitted the 
formation of a demonstration known to be expressly prohibited. Lleras urged the 
workers to scrutinize carefully the actions of their union leaders in order not to 
be led astray by those few who would break the law for their own advantage, using 
the general strike as their weapon. Two government arbitrators were named to 
review the cases of the fired workers, and sympathy strikers were allowed to re- 
turn to work without penalty if they did so within a specified time limit. 


In a report to Congress, Labor Minister Otto Morales Benftez voiced the 
Administration's belief in the necessity of developing trade unionism in order to 
increase contact and improve relations between labor and management. He ex-. 
plained that the National Front government did not intend to force a general rise 
in wages by issuing an official decree because such an action would be unfair to 
small companies whose profits could not absorb the increase. The government 
preferred instead for management to adjust wages voluntarily, taking the addi- 
tional cost from company profits and thus avoiding any accompanying rise in the 
price of goods and services. Morales Benftez stated that the government consid- 
ered unionism a new means of achieving advances in the Colombian social strug- 
gle, but at the same time he warned against rivalry among small union groups as 
a menace to collective achievement. Businessmen, however, remained apprehen- 
sive about the government's recent appeasement of labor in the settlement of a 
number of uncalled-for strikes; by this settlement, management was required to 
pay lost wages and to guarantee not to fire workers for walking out. This was at- 
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tributed to the government's fear of antagonizing organized workers. It was felt 

that further pursuit of such a policy could only lead to irresponsible strikes in the 

future. | 


Sentiment varied regarding the government's latest decision on the estab- 
lishment of a prison island. Rather than Gord6n as formerly announced (HAR, 
XII: 331), the government decided to purchase the privately-owned island of Gor- 
gona for its agrarian Alcatraz. People living on the coast opposite the island 
claimed it was too hilly for farming and lacked fresh water; others, perhaps less 
influenced by personal proximity to potential landing points of escapees, termed 
ita “tourist paradise."' Assured of an abundance of land and water, the govern- | 
ment meanwhile went ahead with its plans for completion of the prison buildings 
by the end of the year. There promised to be no shortage of tenants to populate ! 
the new fortress--Valle Department alone tallied some 359 convictions in July, 
and other areas also had overflowing jails because of the stepped-up government 
campaign against bandit violence (HAR, XII: 391). That many fugitives still re- 
mained uncaptured, however, was apparent from the fact that nearly 50 innocent 
people lost their lives in attacks during August. 


The government submitted to Congress what it termed its "anti-inflationary, 
realistic and balanced" national budget for 1960, the largest in the nation's his- 
tory. Receipts and expenditures, including amortization of the public debt, were 
estimated at 1,660 million pesos, 115 million pesos over the original budget for 
1959. Higher expenditures were provided for the maintenance of public order, 
and among revenues the yield of direct taxes was expected to rise sharply. Extra- 
budgetary expenditures of 250 million pesos were also presented, partly for in- 
vestment and partly for administrative services. 


The peso rose early in August to 7.84 per dollar on the free market, the 
best showing since early November and a marked improvement over last Janu- 
ary's all-time low of 8.31. Coffee prices in New York also rose in August to 
45-3/4 cents per pound, the highest rate in recent weeks. However, the govern- 
ment's efforts to reduce import registries from a monthly average of $29.7 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1959 to the level of $25 million considered desirable were 
not successful; July registrations soared to $37,553,000. Some observers felt 
merchants were hastening to import goods lest more drastic measures than the 
July raising of guarantee deposits from 100% to 130% should be in the offing, but 
Finance Minister Hernando Agudelo asserted optimistically that the government 
had no further restrictive measures in mind for the present. In other areas the 
austerity program took its toll; the fourth International Trade Fair to be held in 
Bogoté in November was cancelled when authorities decided that the expense of 
importing machinery for the exhibitions would be too great a strain on the econ- 
omy, and Colombian athletes planning to go to the Pan American games in Chi- 
cago were forced to stay at home when the government announced that funds to 
finance their trip would not be forthcoming. 


Colombian credit was generally conceded to be sufficiently stabilized for 
the nation to go ahead with its economic development program. Representatives 
were in the United States seeking $250 million in loans for that purpose (HAR, XII: 
389), and Dr. Mejfa Palacio, a member of the board of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, visiting Bogot4 to investigate requests for loans, 
stated that Colombia's credit in the International Bank was completely re-estab- 
lished and that the Bank was disposed to finance any project technically and eco- 
nomically sound. 
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Colombia's quota in the new International Coffee Pact signed in Washington 
by representatives of all Latin American producers except Peru was set at 5.9 
million bags, 10% less than exported in 1953, the best coffee year of the past de- 
cade. A Colombian mission touring Europe since May in search of new coffee 
markets signed agreements with several buyers behind the Iron Curtain as well 
as with Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Israel, and England; and possible agreements 
were being studied with Italy and Poland. 


A new zine factory, Colombia's first, was opened in August. It was sched- 
uled to produce well above the nation's annual requirement of 2,500 tons, using 
almost all locally available raw materials; it was hoped that the new enterprise 
would save some 11 million pesos per year in foreign exchange. A welcome event 
for Bogotanos was the inauguration of the new Tibit6 water system, which at last 
assured capital dwellers of an adequate year-round water supply. And if rumors 
proved true, they could also look forward to better taxi service in the near future; 
some 3,000 cars of 1956-59 model (normally on the prohibited importation List) 
were to be admitted into the country to replace worn-out public transport vehicles 
in major cities. The Shell Oil Company found oil in commercial quantities in 
western Antioquia, and the Cities Service Company reported a producing well in 
the El Carare area with an indicated potential output of 800 barrels per day. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador commemorated the 150th anniversary of the Revolution of Quito. 
On August 10, 1809, patriots rose in what the Ecuadoreans regard as the first 
independence movement in Spanish America. The government decreed a "Year 
of National Remembrance" to end in August 1960. 


On August 10, Congress opened its annual session, and for the first time 
in four years the opposition elements in the Senate joined forces to support anti- 
Conservative members in the annual election of officers. Nicol4s Castro Benf- 

tez was elected vice-president of the Senate, and Francisco Salgado became sec- 
retary. Both men are independents. In Ecuador, as in the United States, the 
Vice President of the nation presides as president of the Senate. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, Conservatives were elected to the offices of president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. Camilo Ponce Enrfquez's opening address to the Congress 
was highlighted by a request that all political parties suspend campaign activity 
during the Eleventh Conference of American States to be held in Quito in February. 
The President went on to propose the creation of an inter-American military force, 
similar to NATO and within the structure of the OAS, to prevent extra-continental 
aggression against the Western Hemisphere. Congress later passed a Government 
Career Service bill aimed at giving Ecuador increased political stability. 


Former President (1948-52) Galo Plaza Lasso announced that he would be 
a candidate for the presidential elections to be held in June 1960 if he were "really 
convinced that the country needed him."' Some observers anticipated a "battle 
royal" between Galo Plaza and José Marfa Velasco Ibarra, also a former Presi- 
dent (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56), who announced his candidacy in April (HAR, 
XII: 218). It should be noted, however, that although Galo Plaza was a candidate 
for the Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Democrdticas nomination in 1956, he was not 
j selected by that liberal coalition to be their representative in the national elec- 
i tions (HAR, IX: 27). 
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Labor organizations protested against arrest orders issued for Vfctor 
Zifiiga, secretary general of the Confederacién de Trabajadores del Ecuador 

(CTE), Telmo Hidalgo, president of the CTE in Pichincha Province (Quito), and 
Pacffico Vega, secretary general of the Confederaci6n Nacional de Choferes in 
Pichincha Province. These important labor leaders were accused of insulting the 
President while criticizing a newly established gasoline price scale. 


President Ponce Enrfquez authorized the issuance of 60 million sucres 
($3.96 million) to finance street paving and other improvements in the port city 
of Guayaquil. Early in August the President had promised 25 million sucres | 
($1.65 million) to the Governor of Guayas Province, Eduardo Ortega Moreiras, | 
for the purpose of alleviating unemployment in Guayaquil. 


The Gran Colombian fleet, Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, to which the 
sponsoring governments, Colombia and Ecuador, grant a lower consular invoice 
fee, asked that the U.S. Federal Maritime Board reconsider its proposed retal- 
iatory program to protect U.S. vessels from what was considered a discrimina- 
tory tariff (HAR, XII: 393). Grancolombiana charged that the Federal Maritime 
Board was not authorized by the U.S. Constitution to levy such a penalty on ex- 


ports. The Maritime Board indicated that some definite action would be taken in 
late September. 


An Institute of Agricultural Investigation was created by an agreement ; 
signed by representatives of the government, -the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Universities of Quito, Guayaquil, Loja and Portoviejo. The project would be fi- 
nanced by all six. The Foundation was to provide machinery and technical aid, 
while the schools would provide teachers and laboratories. The purpose of the 
Institute, which was scheduled to open in the near future, would be to investigate 
and improve agricultural practices in order to increase national production. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


The economic policies of Premier Pedro Beltr4n met with resistance from 
some sectors of the Peruvian population, and, although temporary, strikes were 
the order of the day in demonstrating dislike for the austerity program advocated 
by his newly-formed government (HAR, XII: 393). The main objections were 
directed against the cancellation of subsidies and the increase in gasoline prices. 
At least, this was the reason given for the pelting of President Manuel Prado's 
car with overripe tomatoes and tin cans during last Independence Day, July 29. 
Opposition demonstrations began to mount with a call in July by the Federacién 

de Conductores Peruanos (truck drivers' union) for a nation-wide strike (HAR, 
XII: 394), and, although this strike failed, the example was followed in August 

by the Federaci6n de Trabajadores del Cuzco, the Federaci6n Nacional de Cho- 
feres, and the Sindicato de Choferes de Lima. To meet this situation, the govern- 
ment suspended constitutional guarantees, hoping in this manner to normalize the 
daily life of the nation, and at the same time attempted to justify the hike in gaso- 
line prices. The government explained that such a boost in prices was necessary 
in order to avoid a decrease in the production of petroleum, which would result in 
unemployment. Moreover, the government asserted, such a hike would help to 
establish a sound currency and a stable economy for the country. Such an expla- 
nation was unsatisfactory for the Partido Demécrata Cristiano, which demanded 


| 

| 
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the derogation of three decrees passed by Beltrd4n's government: namely, the de- 
cree on the suspension of constitutional guarantees, the decree on the increase of 
prices of petroleum and its derivatives, and the decree on the suspension of sub- 
sidies for meat. By mid-August popular criticism began to quiet down, and strik- 
ers resumed their daily tasks. This prompted the government to pass a new de- 
cree restoring constitutional guarantees. 


Two more strikes interrupted Lima's normality during the last part of Au- 
gust. Although these strikes had nothing to do with Beltr4n's economic policies, 
the government was forced to intervene. One of the striking unions was the Frente 
Unico de Trabajadores Tranviarios, which initiated an "indefinite" strike in pro- 
test against the failure of the Compafifa Nacional de Tranvfas (a streetcar com- 
pany) to increase wages, as ordered by the Beltr4n government. The other 
striking union was the Federaci6n de Empleados de Correos y Telecomunicacio- 
nes, which also went on an "indefinite" strike in protest against the firing of a 
worker belonging to the federation. In both instances police forces had to take 
over the duties of the strikers. Streetcar and mail services were therefore slow 
and somewhat inefficient. 


In spite of all the early criticism, the real test of Beltran's economic poli- 
cies came as the Peruvian Senate prepared to decide on whether or not to give a 
vote of confidence to the new Premier and his Cabinet. The climax of an all-night 
debate came as the Senate, in a 26 to 12 vote, supported Beltrdn's oil policies, 
thus giving the Prado administration its first real chance to push its austerity pro- 
gram, which up to then had existed only on paper. Although the Premier would 
have to face the hurdle of the Chamber of Deputies vote on oil prices early in 
September, the Senate's vote of confidence on August 28 made the Chamber's ap- 
proval almost certain. 


In winning his first vote of confidence, Beltr4n had the support of President 
Prado's Movimiento Peruano Democratico and of the left-of-center APRA party. 
It had been repeatedly pointed out by some of Prado's partisans that his govern- 
ment could not have carried out his program without the help and support of the 
powerful Aprista bloc in the Senate. This was the view taken by Vanguardia's edi- 
tor Eudocio Ravines, who in his first August edition criticized the Aprista news- 
paper La Tribuna for tending to set the APRA Party outside of the realm of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. Ravines asserted that, in supporting the government's 
program, APRA had made mistakes, just as it had helped to formulate and carry 
out the positive aspects of the Prado program. The main opposition to Beltran's 
program came from the Partido Acci6n Popular, Fernando Belatinde Terry's left- 
of-center party (HAR, XII: 279), from right-wing groups represented by the news- 
paper El Comercio, from the Catholic party Partido Demécrata Cristiano, and 
from the Communists. According to Ted Szulc, writing in the New York Times, 
the El Comercio group and the Communists advocated state control of economic 
activities, possibly leading to nationalization of the foreign-owned mining and oil 
industries, as opposed to Beltrdn's free enterprise policies. 


The Peruvian economy reflected in August a more favorable payments posi- 
tion, the certificate rate having an average of 28.17 soles per U.S. dollar as 
against 28.54 for last July. As of August 19, 1959, the certificate was quoted at 
28.18 soles per U.S. dollar, and the free draft buying-selling rate at 28.29. The 
Boletin Informativo published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs quoted the offi- 
cial rate as 28.32 soles per U.S. dollar on August 25, 28.23 on August 26, and 
28.19 on August 27. 


— 
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BOLIVIA 


President Herndn Siles Zuazo weathered another crisis resulting from the 
teachers' strike which began in July and spread across the whole nation in August, 
becoming a political test case in the pre-election factional struggles within the 
government party, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR). The teach- 
ers' union, Federaci6n Nacional de Maestros, which had been on strike, demanded 
that the wage bonus granted teachers in 1958 be incorporated into their basic wage, 
since teachers' salaries were below the national minimum. The union claimed 
furthermore that teachers had not benefitted from the October 1958 general wage 
adjustment. Representatives of the striking teachers, who suspended their strike, 
dealt first with the Education Minister, then the Labor Minister, and finally with 
Interior Minister Walter Guevara Arce, key man in President Siles' moderate 
wing of the MNR and strong advocate of the President's anti-inflationary program. 
Guevara Arce insisted that any increases in teachers' wages would start a new 
inflationary spiral. He abruptly terminated negotiations and seemed equally un- 
interested in compromising or avoiding a renewal of the strike. After a 10-day 
suspension, the strike began again on August 8. This time the urban teachers 
were supported by a walk-out of rural teachers as well. The government declared 
the strike illegal and subversive. Although the national labor confederation Cen- 
tral Obrera Boliviana (COB) came out in support of the strike, spokesmen for the 
La Paz factory workers criticized the COB for this position, arguing that the 
teachers were already receiving higher wages than any other working group and 
that any wage increase for them would endanger economic stability and that other 
workers would suffer. Reports differed about how completely schools were para- 
lyzed, but apparently about 90% of the schools were closed, while many private 
schools continued to operate. The government-controlled newspaper La Naci6én 
vainly and unconvincingly insisted that most of the schools were operating nor- 
mally despite a few "traitorous agitators."" On August 12, Control Politico (se- 
cret service) police under Interior Minister Guevara Arce's orders drove a jeep 
through the wooden doors of the Teachers' Social Center building which served as 
strike headquarters, and arrested 40 teachers, including the principal strike 
leaders. Then President Siles Zuazo, in a 45-minute radio broadcast, asked the 
teachers to return to work, adding that to concede to inflationary demands would 
be to abandon his stabilization plan. However, he promised not to use violence in 
quelling the strike. Referring to former President Gualberto Villaroel, whose 

overthrow in 1946 began with a teachers' strike and ended with the President being | 
hanged from a lamppost, Siles Zuazo said that leftist MNR leader Juan Lechin 
would be hanged alongside the President if belligerence continued. This might be 

interpreted as a warning that Lechfn's own popularity was in question and that he 

himself would be the victim of the violence he created. 


The government then offered to pay a lump sum of 2,500 million bolivianos 
(about $220,000), 1,000 million of which would be used to establish teachers' co- 
operative stores and the rest used for libraries and scholarships. The teachers 
had been demanding a total of 6,500 million bolivianos in wage increases, and they 
complained that the government's offer would benefit them but little. However, | 
the strike was settled quite inexplicably on August 25 when the teachers, ina | 
burst of patriotism, asked that the whole 2,500 million bolivianos be used for na- 
tional school construction and decided to return to work and postpone demands for 

a wage increase until a time when the government might be more solvent. In 

Oruro, headquarters of the national teachers' union, the La Paz teachers repre- 

sentatives who negotiated the agreement were accused of selling out to the govern- 

ment. Although the strike continued in Oruro, most teachers in most areas re- 
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turned to school, somewhat mollified in their disappointment over the failure to 
obtain a wage increase by the government's promise to pay teachers for time on 
strike, and to reinstate teachers who were jailed or fired. 


Meanwhile, former President Vfctor Paz Estenssoro, chief of the MNR, 
avoided mention of the teachers' strike as he went on a speaking tour of mining 
areas, presumably to gain support for his almost sure nomination at the forthcom- 
ing MNR convention as presidential candidate of the ruling party. The three other 
leading candidates, presumably for Vice President, were Interior Minister Gue- 
vara Arce, Federico Alvarez Plata, who is president of the Senate and also repre- 
sents the party's right wing, and left-wing leader Juan Lechfn. Showing no favor- 
itism, Paz Estenssoro spoke at various times during August on the same platform 
with all three of these gentlemen. Guevara Arce broke what the New York Times 
described as a one-year truce between the MNR's right and left wings when he at- 
tacked the left wing for "barbarous" agitation among University of San Andrés 
students. Guevara Arce's most significant speech described the role of the mid- 
dle class as a stabilizing and civilizing force in Bolivian post-revolutionary polit- 
ical evolution; he even offered the leadership of the revolution to professional 
middle class groups. Juan Lechfn denounced Guevara Arce as a cynical, disloyal 
opportunist. However, Lechfn's own base of strength in the miners' union was by 
no means secure. Hostility to Lechfn appeared to be spreading among the mine 
workers. Alvarez Plata was, according to the New York Times, campaigning in 
favor of anti-Lechfn delegates for the nominating convention in September. Paz 
Estenssoro pleaded for an end to factional struggles so that the nation could take 
advantage of Bolivia's new increased tin quota and higher tin prices and halt the 
recent decline in mineral production. Lechfn officially abolished the MNR left- 
wing faction, allegedly to help Paz Estenssoro unify the party. 


President Siles Zuazo gave his state-of-the-nation report on August 5. He 
admitted that his 1956 stabilization program had not been wholly successful be- 
cause of "unforeseen expenses" and the decline in mineral prices, but he pointed 
out that the boliviano had been stabilized. Siles Zuazo criticized the enormous 
growth of a labor bureaucracy which had resulted in an average of one union rep- 
resentative for every three workers. Each of these officials had the privilege of 
leaving his job at any time on full pay to attend to union matters. Strikes number- 
ing 507 in 1958 had reduced the number of full working days in that year to 136. 


According to the United Press International, the U.S. Senate Permanent In- 
vestigating Committee was engaged in a secret investigation of corruption and in- 
eptitude in the administration of U.S. aid to Bolivia. Secrecy was allegedly 
maintained to avoid Bolivian indignation and a public uproar. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment asked U.S. Ambassador Carl Strom for an explanation of this report, but 
Strom deferred the explanation, awaiting instructions. New York Times corre- 
spondent Juan de Onfs foresaw substantial cuts in the $20 million U.S. aid program. 


The Soviet Union gained notoriety and some popularity in Bolivia when, ac- 
cording to the Bolivian Petroleum Workers' Union, it offered a long-term $60 mil- 
lion loan and technical assistance to the national oil company, Yacimientos Petro- 
lfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB). Petroleum production declined 21% in the 
first half of 1959 from the 1957 high of 12,000 barrels a day, in spite of the com- 
pletion of a pipeline to Arica, apparently because of the lack of capital for devel- 
opment and exploration. Although the United States had refused to grant loans to 
YPFB, it was known that the Bolivian Government was negotiating for credit with 
West Germany, Canada, and Great Britain. 
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The production of metals declined quite drastically in the first quarter of 
1959, despite the increase in Bolivia's world tin quota. Tin production fell 28% 
from the 1958 level, silver 42%, lead 35%, copper 22.5%, and zinc 90%. The fall 
in silver, lead, and zinc was attributed to the closing of a large mine at Pulacayo. 
The managers of the Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia, meeting in a national con- 
gress, outlined the following reasons for this decline: the drop in the mineral 
content of ores; the fact that concentrating plants were not enlarged to compen- 
sate for the falling ore grade; difficulties in obtaining imported parts and mate- 
rials; union interference and a relaxation of labor discipline; inadequate mainte- 
nance; and electrical power shortages in some areas. 


In his annual report, the President found one encouraging sign in the in- 
creased diversification of exports. He pointed out that oranges, bananas, and 
coffee appeared in export lists for the first time in substantial quantities. Also, 
a rise in domestic rice production made rice imports unnecessary for the first 

time. 


CHILE 


That Latin America preferred to tolerate dictatorships, deplorable as they 
might be, rather than to infringe upon the hallowed principle of nonintervention, 
was proved conclusively in Santiago from August 12 to 18 at the Fifth Consultation 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers held under the auspices of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS). Speculation had been rife concerning the advisability of such a 
conference, some diplomats fearing that dictatorship-versus-democracy debates 
might result in weakening the whole structure of the OAS. The anxiety of Chilean 
authorities over a possible show of antagonism by extreme leftists was reflected 

by the pleas of La Naci6én, asking Chilean Communists to display the same cor- 
diality to conference delegates that had been shown by the Russians to Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. Heavy police forces guarded the Hotel Carrera, where 
sessions were held in the roof garden (HAR, XII: 396). Traffic was routed from 
the area, and pedestrians were subject to strict controls. Chile provided a large 
contingent of plain-clothes men and uniformed carabineros (national police). Some 
delegations, including that of the United States, brought their own security officials. 


The agenda, previously adopted by the OAS Council, included international 
tension in the Caribbean, the effective exercise of representative democracy, and 
respect for human rights. Although Cuba's request to consider economic under- 
development had been rejected, it was singled out as a factor in political and so- 
cial instability. Working through the week-end, the 21 Foreign Ministers sought 
to harmonize diverging views, and their efforts culminated in a "Declaration of 
Santiago de Chile," which affirmed that American governments should be the prod- 
uct of free elections and that perpetuation in power by force was incompatible with 
the effective exercise of democracy. 


Special powers were unanimously granted to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission, which was assigned to inquire into Caribbean tensions, investigate for- 
eign-based invasions, and report to the OAS conference to be held in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, in February of 1960. Support was expressed for democratic institutions, 
dictatorships were condemned, and the respect for human rights was stressed. 
Cuba was reported to have agreed to the Peace Commission assignment, provided 
that the Caribbean would not be pinpointed as the only trouble spot. Both Cuba 
and Venezuela insisted that all of Latin America and Florida had been involved. 
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Although Dominican Foreign Minister Porfirio Herrera Baez and Cuban Foreign 
Minister Ratl Roa Garcfa had denounced each other with bitter insults, Roa prom- 
ised Cuban cooperation to determine who was behind the landing of armed revolu- 
tionaries. The success of the conference was generally conceded, although some 
observers felt that the Peace Commission lacked the necessary authority, point- 
ing out that although the Dominican Republic was one of the signatories, General- 
issimo Trujillo obviously had no intention of introducing democratic reforms. 

Luis Melo Lecarce of Chile, secretary general of the conference, announced, "We 
have a declaration that will not fully satisfy all countries, but will satisfy the hopes 
of all peoples of the Americas." 


U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter stated, "The 'Declaration of 
Santiago’ and accompanying documents are among the outstanding papers in the 
history of inter-American cooperation. . . The United States will do its part in 
translating them into action."" Secretary Herter had emphasized the U.S. belief 
that "Democracy within a country stems only from the people themselves and 
cannot be imposed from without."' The New York Times declared in evaluating 
the conference, ''To have avoided a serious conflict and to have ended on a posi- 
tive note was as much as anyone had a right to ask." A factor of potential impor- 
tance in Hemispheric relations and the Quito conference in particular was the fa- 
vorable reaction toward Secretary Herter at a time when U.S. prestige was at 
stake. Even Communist and left-wing Socialist newspapers refrained from attack- 
ing him personally. Secretary Herter had conferred privately with each of the 
Foreign Ministers, later declaring that the talks had been eminently useful in 
giving him a greater understanding of "our Hemisphere." 


A few hours after the conference had ended in high spirits over the 'Decla- 
ration of Santiago, " Major Radl Castro, commander-in-chief of the Cuban mili- 
tary forces, flew into Chile's capital. He was greeted by only one leading Chilean, 
Senator Salvador Allende, unsuccessful 1958 left-wing presidential candidate, who 


the Cubans through the slums, "avoiding the progressive industries and the neat 
homes of workers in some of the model towns we have built."' Major Castro's 
cool reception was explained by the fact that an advance Cuban military plane, car- 
rying 21 newsmen, 13 bearded soldiers equipped with pistols and machine guns, 
and a crew of 7 had been seized the day before upon landing in Santiago without 
authorization (see CUBA). The party, part of Radl's "goodwill trip" escort, had 
been expelled from Chile before his arrival. The barbudos on Rail Castro's plane 
who carried arms were quietly arrested. "The only police in Cuba are the Cuban 
police, '' commented Rail Castro, implying that the Chilean police were not inde- 
pendent agents. "Cuba will resolve its own problems without the OAS," he said, 
indicating that Cuba would refuse to admit the Peace Commission to investigate 
the charge that Cuba had aided invaders of other Caribbean nations. 


The Communists were disappointed by Fidel Castro's failure to accept their 
invitation to attend a mass demonstration in favor of the regimes of Venezuela and 
Cuba, planned for the eve of the Foreign Ministers' Conference, and co-sponsored 
by the Christian Democrats. They had hoped to hold up Castro as the hero of 
democracy, and his government as a model for Latin American nations. The 
mayor of Santiago refused to grant the permission requested by the Central Unica 
de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Workers) to use 
Bulnes Plaza, scarcely 200 meters from the presidential palace. In supporting 
the refusal, the Minister of Interior explained that the plaza was within the zone 
of silence which had been ordered by President Jorge Alessandri. The meeting 


became his full-time guide. La Tercera de la Hora criticized Allende for taking 
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was finally scheduled for Baqueadano Plaza, 12 blocks from the palace. That 
only about 3,000 attended was explained by the leftists as due to rainy weather. 
The following week a meeting of important Latin American Communists was held 
in Santiago, at which orators unleashed a major anti-U.S. campaign, charging 
that the United States had forced Latin America to vote for nonintervention to pro- 
tect Trujillo, while at the same time attempting to force intervention against Fi- 
del Castro. A resolution was adopted which declared that "the Cuban revolution 
is the cause of all Latin America."" The Communist newspaper El Siglo said this 
was "the answer to the 'Declaration of Santiago. '" 


Another attempt to enable private industry to assist in developing Chile's 
potential oil fields was made by Conservative Deputy Manuel José Yrarr4zaval, 
in a bill which would virtually throw open the entire national territory north of 
Magallanes Province to private oil companies. The nation's "sovereign rights 
and national dignity'' were defined, and the proposals were carefully detailed in 
a 77-clause document which stated: "The right to explore, exploit, refine, store, 
transport and trade in petroleum is vested solely in the state through the National 
Petroleum Enterprise (ENAP) or by means of concessions or contracts with com- 
panies or persons of national or foreign origin."' The state would split net profits 
with concession holders on a 50-50 basis. Half of the government's income from 
private oil development would be destined for a vast public works program in 
Chile's four northern provinces, where unemployment was widespread. Voters 
in the north were attracted by the clause concerning public works and were exert- 
ing heavy pressure on the Radicals, who had voted unfavorably on the previous 
bills. 


At a meeting of the Radical national council, the independence of the party 
in its relations with the government was reaffirmed, dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment's delay in using its special powers was expressed, and Radical senators 
were instructed by a vote of 33 to 2 not to ratify the appointment of Roberto Aldu- 
nate as Chilean representative to the United Nations, contending that Aldunate was 
a typical IbAfiez man and that his appointment would imply approval of the interna- 
tional policy of the Iba4fiez government. (Aldunate subsequently declined the ap- 
pointment.) A motion advocating the establishment of trade relations with Russia, 
Communist China, and the satellite nations was also approved. The latter motion 
was made by Senator Angel Faivovich, who had recently returned from a trip 
through the Communist countries, which he termed "a reality the world cannot 
ignore."' Senator Faivovich denied that he was a Communist but stated that he had 
been very much impressed by his trip and would favor eventual establishment of 
diplomatic relations. He told newsmen that he had been assured during a visit 
with President Alessandri that Chile would have trade and cultural exchange with 
Russia. Senator Humberto Aguirre, chairman of the Radical Party, also talked 
over the Radical resolutions with the President and reported that the interview 
had been very “cordial." 


El Mercurio commented editorially that there were "symptoms of uneasi- 
ness" among the Radicals and an apparent anxiety among the Liberals for an end 
to party ostracism. At the Liberal convention, Gregorio Amundtegui was elected 
president. He was known to favor trimming the power of the businessman and 
technical elements in the Cabinet and reverting to a political Cabinet. ''The par- 
ties supporting the government," said El Mercurio, "gave the President special 
powers and subjected themselves temporarily, not to the Executive, but to na- 
tional necessity.'"' The South Pacific Mail commented, "Just how the President 
has molded a policy and coaxed Congress to give him the authority to implement 


* 
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it is one of the political stories of our times."' President Alessandri was, at the 
time, politically secure, with 98 votes to 49 in the Chamber of Deputies, and 29 
to 16 in the Senate. 


At the end of nine months of President Alessandri's administration, indus- 
trial output was up 10%, copper production was up 37% (since world production 
was exceeding the demand, the advisability of reducing the output was being con- 
sidered), Chile's budget was balanced at $440.6 million, and foreign exchange re- 
serves were at $30 million, the highest since 1950. Strikes had dropped drasti- 
cally, as the unions gave the administration a chance. However, during the first 
seven months of 1959, prices rose 27%. The President explained that this was 
premeditated; he had granted an average 32.5% wage increase before beginning 
his austerity program "because it was a social and political impossibility to per- 
mit [the rise in] living costs to be thrown totally on the shoulders of the working 
classes."' A ceiling price was set on potatoes, and beef prices were being stead- 
ily lowered as a result of an airlift of beef from Argentina. Since wages would be 
adjusted in January to the cost of living during the previous year, the President 
was making every effort to effect a rollback during the next four months. "The 
rhythm of inflation will slow down from now on," he promised, pointing out that 
January living costs rose 4.7% against 4.2% in July. Of the latter figure, 3.26% 
represented meat, potatoes, and seasonal vegetables whose cost would drop with 
the coming of spring. Proof of economic progress was seen when government 
contractors, who had been known to wait years for their pay, were asked to pick 
up their checks, payable immediately. Finance Minister Roberto Vergara said, 
"Everybody has been paid. Government suppliers no longer have any reason for 
charging higher prices to offset the long delay in payment. Wherever prices re- 
main at high levels, special facilities will be made to allow for the importation of 
foreign goods until the domestic equivalent drops to a more reasonable selling 
price." A coordinated action of producers, merchants, and consumers to lower 
prices in support of an appeal by President Alessandri was meeting with gratify- 
ing success. 


At a meeting called by Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso, govern- 
ment officials and private businessmen expressed approval of the proposed free 
trade agreement between Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. Finance Min- 
ister Vergara pointed out the advantages of such a close commercial relationship. 
He compared it with the European Common Market, which he had observed during 
his recent European trip, emphasizing the avoidance of political rivalry and the 
greater attraction of national and foreign investments. Japanese Premier Nobosuke 
Kishi, who was visiting Chile on a goodwill tour, declared that Japan was interested 
in strengthening commercial ties with Chile, particularly through investments in 
copper and iron. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Throughout the month of August, President Arturo Frondizi maneuvered 
desperately to rally support for his floundering austerity program and to salvage 
his own political future, but he made little progress on either of these counts. 
Argentina's worst wave of terrorist bombings gave graphic evidence of a situation 
almost completely out of control. As the number of explosions mounted, with 
heavy property damage and rising casualties, the President called for new laws 
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and more drastic penalties as a means of curbing the outbreaks. Although noise 
bombs had been a usual concomitant of strikes and demonstrations, the growing 
wave of serious explosions was far different from earlier "nuisances."' Assess- 
ment of blame immediately took on political overtones, with Communists and 
Peronists being most frequently blamed by government spokesmen. On the other 
hand, Frondizi's critics pointed to the terrorist attacks and a sharply increased 
crime rate as evidence that the administration was lax in cracking down on dis- 
order. Public indignation was particularly aroused when a bomb exploded in a 
crowded café, killing an old man and injuring six others, including a 17-year-old 
boy who had to have both legs amputated. The nation-wide manhunt that followed 
gave Frondizi an added opportunity to denounce the Communists, and thereby to 
try to silence those of his critics who had been accusing him of leftist sympathies. 
Interior Minister Alfredo Vitolo, reporting on the last few months of the govern- 
ment's anti-Communist campaign, was particularly sharp in blaming the Reds for 
most of the recent violence. 


While trying to gain what he could from this public stand, Frondizi held a 
series of meetings aimed at bolstering a regime that had been badly shaken by 
recent military crises, incessant labor troubles, and a series of political setbacks 
in provincial elections. He first called together a number of outstanding figures 
not actively involved in partisan politics to get their advice on current governmen- 
tal problems. Far more important, however, was a three and a half hour meet- 
ing held a few nights later with over 300 top military leaders. Together with In- 
terior Minister Vitolo and Economic "Czar" Alvaro Alsogaray, Frondizi laid out 
his program inaneffort to win the strong military backing he considered essential, 
particularly in view of anticipated problems with labor. Although officially no de- 
tails of the meeting were announced, it was widely circulated that Frondizi pro- 
posed to outlaw the Communist Party (which was still legal, though its activities 
had been proscribed), to keep the Peronists out of the coming March elections un- 
der the Justicialista Party name or any other label, to reform the electoral laws 
so as to allow proportional representation of the smaller parties, and to maintain 
the government's firm opposition to any massive wage increases. The move was 
seen as a last-ditch effort by Frondizi to placate his critics by acceding to the 
most frequent demands they had been making, with the moves against Communists 
and Peronists particularly aimed at pleasing the military. Still largely distrustful 
of the chief executive, however, the armed forces leaders had no immediate com- 
ments, and indicated they would reply through official channels. Even among the 
members of his own political party, Frondizi's efforts were rebuffed. Less than 
half of the 128 deputies of the Uni6n Cfvica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) appeared 
at the meeting he called, pointing up the wave of hostility that the President's un- 


popular austerity program had engendered among his vote-conscious former fol- 
lowers. 


The Argentine labor picture grew progressively worse during August. 
Ninety thousand sugar workers in Tucum4n Province remained out on strike long 
after in other areas the industry had settled its labor disputes (HAR, XII: 400). 
As tension increased, workers rioted, and one worker was killed by a police bul- 
let. Even the Governor of Tucum4n, Celestino Gelsi, was stoned and knocked un- 
conscious. Troops quelled the disturbance, and Economic Minister Alsogaray ul- 
timately declared the strike illegal, thereby threatening the workers with loss of 
benefits. The next day the 20-day-old strike was settled with the workers getting 
the same 70% wage increase that other areas had settled for in July. The union's 
added demands for strike pay were only partially met. 


| 
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Highly significant was the reaction of other labor groups to the strike. Al- 
though a number of individual unions expressed their sympathy for the sugar work- 
ers, an attempt by the "62" Peronist unions to call a general strike in support of 
the Tucum4n movement was a complete failure. The "32" group of moderate un- 
ions denounced the move as being politically inspired, and the "19" group of Com- 
munist-led unions refused to join it because they had not been consulted in advance. 
Moreover, everyone knew that the real test of strength would come later in the 
month, when the metal workers were scheduled to go out on strike. Considered 
the hard core of Peronist unionism, the metal-workers traditionally set the pat- 
tern for "blue-collar" workers. Their contract had expired on March 31, and 
negotiation attempts had broken down repeatedly. The demands of the 250,000 
workers included wage increases of 105%, while management offered increases of 
about 10%. As the strike date approached, the union bought half-page advertise- 
ments in Buenos Aires papers appealing directly to military leaders not to inter- 
vene in the strike. They insisted that theirs was a legitimate labor action and 
was not politically motivated. It was under charges of political motivation that 
Frondizi had used the Army to crush past strikes and to mobilize workers. Nev- 
ertheless, the direct appeal to the Army served to accentuate the embarrassing 
position that the government occupied, since the administration was openly con- 
sidered as governing only by grace of military leaders. Alsogaray surprised many 
by announcing that the strike would be considered a legitimate dispute between la- 
bor and management, and that as long as there was no violence, the two parties 
would be expected to work out a settlement between themselves. He said that the 
walkout would be useless and hopeless and would constitute a blow to the nation's 
recovery program, but he promised not to intervene. However, he also warned 
that the government would not require employers to pay workers for days spent on 
strike, as had been done in the past under policies inspired by Perén. 


Alsogaray himself received harsh treatment at the hands of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which had summoned him for formal questioning on his handling of the 
austerity program. With the Argentine economy in such confusion that any at- 
tempted solution was sure to evoke strong political repercussions, it was inevi- 
table that his policies would be attacked. Notable, however, was the fact that 
many UCRI deputies joined the opposition in denouncing Alsogaray; and the ses- 
sion--one of the longest of the year--degenerated into personal recrimination. 

By a technicality, a vote was avoided, but it was obvious to all that the adminis- 
tration's program had suffered a setback. Even so, Frondizi reiterated his de- 
termination to carry out the austerity plan. 


Alsogaray's plan to reduce the staggering bureaucracy by eliminating thou- 
sands of government workers made a little progress. In a much-publicized move 
he set up a job-grading system whereby all workers would be rated by their supe- 
riors according to efficiency, discipline, attendance, and punctuality. Seniority 
and marital status would also be considered, but the plan was that those with the 
lowest scores would be the first to be dismissed. A system of severance pay 
based on service was set up, and provision was also made for temporarily reduc- 
ing many jobs to half-time status at 60% of former pay. In spite of the govern- 
ment's many declarations, however, the effective date was temporarily postponed, 
and most observers felt that the issue was so politically explosive that no real re~ 


duction of the bureaucracy could be expected until after the March elections--if 
ever. 


Archbishop Fermfn Lafitte of Buenos Aires died of a heart attack while say- 
ing Mass at a naval base near the capital. The 70-year-old prelate had been nom- 
inally in charge of the archdiocese since 1956, when he was named Apostolic Ad- 
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ministrator to relieve the ailing Santiago Luis Cardinal Copello of most of his 
duties. Last June 25 (HAR, XII: 289) Lafitte had been named Archbishop after 

Cardinal Copello was appointed Chancellor at the Vatican. Exercising the right 

of patronage, the Senate submitted three names to President Frondizi as succes- 
sors to the post. Almost immediately after the chief executive submitted them to 
the Pope, the latter named one of them, Antonio Cardinal Caggiano, former Bish- 
op of Rosario, as the new Archbishop of Buenos Aires. 


International repercussions grew out of congressional charges that Argen- 
tine arms and ammunition were being shipped to the explosive Caribbean area. 
Opposition deputies charged that what the War Ministry had called outdated arms 
intended for gun collectors and for scrap were actually modern weapons. The 
shipment was ostensibly consigned to Interarmco, a Canadian concern, and was 
headed for New York. While authorities called the million-dollar shipment a nor- 
mal transaction, opponents charged all kinds of plots and scandals, making the 
most of the propaganda opportunity. 


Argentina's Ambassador to the United States, César Barros Hurtado, re- 
signed and was replaced by former Economic Minister Emilio Donato del Carril. 
A change in the ambassadorship had been expected for some time. The new am- 
bassador was considered to be particularly well suited to handle Argentina's ne- 
gotiations for more financial assistance from the United States. United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold visited Argentina as an official guest of the 
government and was given a warm reception. However, the traveler most Argen- 
tines were interested in was General Pedro Aramburu, former Provisional Pres- 
ident, who was currently visiting Israel but who announced his intention of return- 
ing to Argentina near the end of September. Marton Wagner, first commercial 
secretary of the Hungarian Legation in Buenos Aires, requested and was granted 
political asylum during August. Subsequently Argentine diplomats in Russia and 


Rumania were put under special travel restrictions, and Argentina retaliated in 
the same fashion. 


The economic cost of August strikes was set at 2,666 million pesos. The 
65 strikes affected close to a million workers, and 27 million man-hours were 
lost. This provided a key to the economic picture and went a long way toward ex- 
plaining why the Argentine outlook continued to be bleak. The six months of pro- 
duction that Alsogaray had hoped for did not appear to be forthcoming, nor did it 
seem that the one to two years of effort that Frondizi had originally called for 
would materialize. Alsogaray enumerated the problems in a broadcast, citing a 
17,000 million peso operating loss for state concerns, notably the railroads. 
Foreign dollar obligations wouid be heavy for several years, he noted, and the 
budget deficit would amount to 40,000 to 60,000 million pesos. It was expected 
that Alsogaray would make a trip to Washington in person during September or 
October to help negotiate short-term assistance as well as long-term financial 
help. The oil industry continued to show improved production, and the domestic 
consumption of petroleum products was down about 20%, largely because of in- 
creased gasoline prices, thereby effecting a savings of exchange. An Argentine 
attorney was in New York studying mutual funds and the laws regulating them, 
with the purpose of framing legislation to establish similar funds in Argentina. A 
flurry of reports alleged that Russia had bought out all available hides in Argen- 
tina, but these were quickly denied by Russian officials. In spite of the general 


gloominess of the picture, proposals for large-scale foreign investment continued 
to pour into the Economic Minister's office. 
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While factional disputes and power struggles among the various Blanco 
groups diminished, behind-the-scenes conflicts continued to plague the govern- 
ment, which faced a number of complex problems, particularly the naming of di- 
rectors to the state agencies and of police chiefs. Although the five-man boards 
which direct the entes aut6nomos and the servicios descentralizados were se- 
lected in June (HAR, XII: 347), political reverberations were still felt in August. 
The selection of the directors was severely criticized by Patale6n Astiazar4n, 
member of Unién Blanca Demécrata (UBD), and by the Blanco Intransigente fac- 
tion. As a result of this dissatisfaction, a formal questioning of Interior Minis- 
ter Pedro Berro was demanded for August (HAR, XII: 402). This interrogation 
was held, and the Chamber of Deputies gave Berro a vote of confidence after a 
turbulent 13-hour session. Berro assured the legislators that the directors of 
state agencies and chiefs of police were selected on a constitutional basis and 
that the posts were not used as political rewards. He told Congress that every 
effort was made to select the appointees according to the March 1 pacto (HAR, 
XII: 171), which called for a sharing of the posts among the UBD, Herrerista, 
and Ruralista groups. Berro urged that a solution regarding appointments be 
reached so that the National Council could concentrate its efforts on the many 
problems facing the Banda Oriental. 


On August 14, 12,000 workers of the Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del 
Estado (UTE--national telephone and electric power company) went on strike, 
leaving 3,200,000 Uruguayans without electricity and telephone service. The 
workers called the strike to demand a higher pay scale in order to meet the 
rising cost of living. Because of the UTE strike, Congress granted the National 
Council extraordinary powers to curb strikes whenever essential services were 
threatened. In Uruguay martial law and the state of siege are unconstitutional, 
but security measures, although they must be specific in purpose, are permitted. 
The UTE workers, however, interpreted the extraordinary powers ruling to mean 
that the executive could, by means of the security measures, prevent any union 
meeting. In early September, the Uruguayan Government would face a walkout of 
100 trade unions for a period of 24 hours as an act of protest against the govern- 
ment ruling. 


The retail grocers, who went on strike in July (HAR, XII: 403), were still 
discontented during August and complained that the National Council, instead of 
solving the grocers' problems, was competing with them in the sale of essential 
food items. Their grievances were referred to Minister of Industry and Labor 
Enrique Erro, who during July had promised the grocers that 80% of the basic 
food items in the list provided by the Consejo de Subsistencias would be granted 
to the retail grocers for sale to the public. 


More agitation was apparent when Uruguayan students and workers stopped 
work for a five-minute period on August 12 to demonstrate their disapproval of the 
anti-democratic regimes in Latin America. There were attempts by moderate- 
rightist student movements to wrest control from the small but active minority of 
leftist students. There have been increasing signs in recent months that the many 
"democratic" students in the various university faculties were increasing in num- 
ber and power, and had recently and overwhelmingly defeated the leftist cliques. 
In the University medical school, the "democratic" student group, after a 19-hour 
meeting, won approval of the government's recent security measures. In another 
school the "democratic" faction helped avert leftist strikes and brought their own 
group into the foreground of student politics. 
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In a press conference held soon after his arrival in Montevideo, Gabriel del 
Mazo, the new Argentine Ambassador to Uruguay, stressed the importance of 
commercial relations between the two countries, and of the construction of a dam 
at Salto Grande. He assured Uruguay that the ultimate aim in Argentine-Uru- 
guayan relations was to have a favorable trade exchange between the two countries 
and to increase the number of Argentine industries in the Banda Oriental. 


Caught in the squeeze of mounting prices, Uruguay faced a round of wage 
demands. The Uruguayan people watched with concern as meat and wheat ship- 
ments arrived from Argentina and potatoes and butter from Europe. Due to the 
damage done by the recent floods (HAR, XII: 229, 289, 348), some of Uruguay's 
chief export products were imported in large quantities during the month. 


There was a heated debate concerning canned meat prices when the govern- 
ment fixed the exchange rate at 6.80 pesos on all kinds of meat exports, making 
the production of canned meats uneconomical. The number of cattle entering the 
Montevideo market continued to decline during August with only 11,921 head of 


cattle in a four-week period ending Angee 21, against 27,556 head during the pre- 
vious four-week period. 


Uruguay's 1959 trade deficit was expected to be about $37 million. A com- 
parison of the export figures for the first half of 1959 with those of 1957-58 showed 
that the country's export potential was declining. The peso continued to weaken 
during August, with a high of Ur $9.80 and a low of Ur $9.17 to the dollar. The 


decline was attributed mainly to the strong demand for imports payable through 
the free financial market. 


PARAGUAY 


The state of siege and the interruption of all communications continued in 
Paraguay throughout August. Government officials announced that two more lead- 
ers of the Confederaci6én Paraguaya de Trabajadores (CPT--Paraguayan labor 
federation) had been arrested and that most of the CPT officials were either in 
prison or in exile. This new assault on the trade union movement drew protests 
from all labor organizations in the hemisphere, including the Organizaci6n Re- 
gional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) and the AFL-CIO, whose telegrams 
of protest to President Alfredo Stroessner were signed by Alfonso Lauchez Mada- 
riaga and William F. Schnitzler. 


Liberal, Febrerista, and exiled Colorado party leaders declared that the 
setting of elections by General Stroessner (HAR, XII: 403) was merely a device 

to cloak his tyranny in order to impress the American Foreign Ministers' con- 
ference in Santiago (see CHILE). For the most part the opposition parties' ac- 
tivities in August seemed to be generally confined to circulating pamphlets denounc- 
ing the Stroessner regime and calling for rebellion. However, they proposed no 
specific plans for carrying out a revolution such as they were advocating. 


Two Paraguayan diplomats, Florentino Pena, Ambassador to Chile, and 
General Carlos Montanaro, Ambassador to Venezuela, resigned their posts in 

protest against their government's repressive policies. Pena's son was one of the 

students who were beaten by police in recent riots (HAR, XII: 348). The resigna- 

tion of Walter C. Ploeser, U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay, was also announced. 
Ploeser indicated officially that his decision to resign was made for "personal rea- 7 


: 
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sons"; however, he said privately that "while Paraguay had straightened out eco- 
nomically, on the political side there has been almost no progress toward effec- 
tive democracy" and that he felt "disappointed" that the government had not lifted 
the state of siege. President Eisenhower nominated Harry F. Stimpson, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, to replace Ploeser. 
The new ambassador would find his task especially difficult since General Stroess- 
ner was governing more and more with stark military force. 


Father Ramén Talavera returned to Asunci6n from exile in Buenos Aires 
to resume his crusade for the "liberation of Paraguay" (HAR, XII: 116). The 
young priest had not expected to be allowed to re-enter his native country unmo- 
lested, and his fears were justified. On the orders of Paraguayan Interior Minis- 
ter Edgar Insfr4n, Father Talavera was removed from the Argentine steamer 
"Bruselas" on its arrival in Asuncién and immediately sent to Puerto Elsa and 
from there to Clorinda, Argentina. Insfrfn's excuse for the action was that the 
priest did not have a good conduct certificate from the Argentine police. (Such a 
document had never before been required of the clergy!) Monsefior Anfbal Mari- 
cevich, assistant Bishop of Paraguay, seemingly gave official Church support to 
Insfran's action by stating that "Father Talavera lacks 'mission' and is in rebel- 
lion. . . [he] is not mentally but psychologically ill."" Maricevich also stated that 
the group that surrounded the padre was a "claque" of Bolshevistic fellow-travel- 
ers and that his return (if allowed) would be taken advantage of by extremist ele- 
ments in order to stir up the populace. Father Talavera refused to be intimidated 
or silenced and announced from Clorinda his intention of continuing his crusade. 
He began by going on a hunger strike as a protest against the refusal of the author- 
ities to allow him to enter his country. In explaining his reasons for acting against 
the Stroessner regime, Talavera said, "The Paraguayan people need to be com- 
pletely free. . . without the economic and social burdens that forbid that freedom... 
They need homes, agrarian reform, and medical facilities in order not to be the 
most backward country on the continent, which they are condemned to be by a 
government that absorbs 75% of the budget."" The young priest was supported by 
Acci6n Cat6lica Paraguaya, which requested the Vatican to excommunicate the 
President and other high government officials who had prevented the padre's re- 
turn to Paraguay. As August ended, Father Talavera had completed his fifth day 
of fasting. 


Ambassador Pacffico Montero Vargas, permanent Paraguayan delegate to 
the United Nations, invited U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to include 
Paraguay among the republics that he intends to visit in May 1960--in addition to 
the previously announced countries of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. It was 
rumored in official circles that Hammarskjold would accept the invitation since 
Paraguay was one of the nations that had caused the U.N. a great deal of trouble. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced basic approval and commit- 
ment of funds for a $1 million loan to Paraguay to help provide improved telephone, 
telegraph, and teletypewriter service between Paraguay and other countries. De- 
tails of the loan agreement were to be contingent upon a U.S. engineering survey 
report as to the equipment needed. 


President Stroessner inaugurated a municipal water supply for Asunci6n on 
August 1. Funds from the Export-Import Bank and from Paraguayan investors 
were used to install it, and the work was planned and directed by the Kaiser Cor- 
poration. Asunci6én was the last South American capital to have a pure water sys- 
tem and running water in homes. The new system was expected to stimulate in- 
dustry and tourism. 
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The first large coffee exports from the CAFE project (HAR, XII: 404) be- 
gan to move out in August. The total export value for the year was expected to 
reach $300 million. The entire Paraguayan economic situation continued to show 
slow and steady improvement with a general wage increase of 10%, Pan American 
World Airways' inauguration of jet plane service between New York and Buenos 
Aires via Caracas and Asunci6n, and an overall favorable balance of trade equiv- 
alent to $1,694,000 registered for the first five months of 1959 compared to an 
overall unfavorable balance equivalent to $4,632,000 for the same period in 1958. 
An exchange surcharge of 5% of the c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) value 
of imports was established except for goods originating in adjacent countries and 
Uruguay. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil in August was the scene of a brisk political tug-of-war between the 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB--Brazilian labor party) and-President Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek. The PTB and other left-wing nationalist groups began the con- 
test of flexed political muscles when they attempted to take advantage of their 
support of the presidential candidacy of Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott by putting 
pressure on the President to dismiss Finance Minister Sebastiio Paes de Almeida. 
The PTB said that Almeida was an entreguista (one who would deliver Brazil's 
wealth of natural resources into U.S. hands). Kubitschek would not be pressured 
and Marshal Lott took a firm stand when he declared, "Don't count on me in these 
anti-American maneuvers." The action against Paes de Almeida was backed by 
the Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, Leonel Brizola, a leader of the PTB and a 
brother-in-law of Vice President Jofo Goulart. Brizola wanted his party to con- 
trol the Finance Ministry because, he confided, the surest way to win the election 
was by controlling the national treasury. In addition, the PTB obviously wanted 
to have more effective influence on the economic policies of the government. 


Although the PTB had publicly endorsed Lott, the party took no official ac- 
tion. No convention was called to select candidates for the coming elections, and 
PTB leaders continued to exert pressure on the government by demanding the War 
Ministry, which will be vacant when Marshal Lott, the current Minister, relin- 
quishes the office. The PTB candidate for the post was Marshal Osvino Ferreira 
Alves. Ina press interview, Ferreira Alves said that, even if the opposition 
presidential candidate, Janio Quadros, were elected, he would still never be Pres- 
ident. PTB leaders called Marshal Ferreira Alves the "people's General." 


To appease Governor Brizola, President Kubitschek promised credit of six 
billion cruzeiros to his state, Rio Grande do Sul. To find ways to resolve the po- 
litical and ideological differences between the PTB and President Kubitschek's 
Partido Social Democrftico (PSD), the Justice Ministry organized a "Friction 
Committee, '' composed of members of both parties. By the end of August, this 
committee had accomplished little of a practical nature. It was difficult to tell 
how successful Kubitschek had been in thwarting the PTB moves. However, the 
nomination of Marcos Sousa Dantas as director of the currency control board 
SUMOC (Superintendéncia da Moeda e Crédito) was interpreted as governmental 
acceptance of PTB demands for more influence in the economic policies of the na- 
tion. Although not a member of the PTB, Sousa Dantas was a friend and support- 
er of Oswaldo Aranha, the patriarch of the party. Visio commented that because 
of his prestige and strong personality, Sousa Dantas was in a position to create 
difficulties between the Finance Minister and the International Monetary Fund. 


| 
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Another squabble between the government and the PTB occurred when Vice 
President Joio Goulart proposed a campaign to increase the minimum salary of 
workers in the Federal District to 9,000 cruzeiros a month. That this gesture 
was only a demogogic effort to make political capital was evinced, observers said, 
by Goulart's willingness to call off his campaign in return for political compensa- 
tions. Thus the attitude of the PTB continued to be paradoxical in that, although 
it supposedly was part of, and supported, the government, it consistently followed 
a policy of opposition in order to gain political advantages. 


Commenting on the political events of the month of August, the important 
Marshal Lott was crumbling. The newspaper reported that the PTB and the PSD, 
particularly the former under Brizola and Goulart, were anxiously searching for 
an "undemocratic" solution to the nation's political controversies, i.e., the pres- 
idential race. The Sdo Paulo daily indicated that it was obvious that instead of 
planning an electoral campaign, portions of the two parties were searching for an 
"angle"; perhaps a political "coup" in the form of a constitutional amendment, by 
which they could impose an indirect election, or possibly fomentation of a crisis 
which would demand military action. This would enable the two parties to con- 
tinue the present status quo after January 1961, when Kubitschek will leave of- 
fice, the newspaper said. "Because of their unscrupulous ambitions, Brizola 
and Goulart will do anything to bring despair to the workers and thus to produce 
chaos which will make it easy for them to destroy the constitutional order of the 


The leading opposition party, Unido Democrftica Nacional (UDN) also ex- 
perienced political difficulties during August. Juracy Magalhaies, former chair- 
man of the party and Governor of the State of Bahia, who was expected to run for 
Vice President on the opposition ticket with Janio Quadros, announced that he did 
not want to run for any political office because he planned to carry out an econom- 
ic recovery program in Bahia. Observers indicated, however, that the real rea- 
son for his hesitation revolved around the hope that the crisis between the PTB 
and the PSD might result in the withdrawal of Marshal Lott from the race, thus 
leaving a vacancy into which he might step. It was for this reason, observers 
said, that Magalhdes had been politically friendly toward President Kubitschek, 
Adhemar de Barros, and governors and political leaders of the Northeast. 


The proposed constitutional amendment, which would establish a "Council 
of the Republic" in order to give former Presidents of the nation a voice in the 
Senate after the termination of their presidential mandate, was blocked by oppo- 
sition in Congress and postponed for the time being. This amendment would 
have especially benefited President Kubitschek. 


The nation- wide campaign by Fernando Ferrari for the Vice Presidency of 
the Republic was in full swing in August. The dynamic Ferrari, a former leader 
of the PTB, called himself a "clean hands" candidate, and thus indicated his ob- 
jections to "corruption" within the party. This young political expert, offering 
himself to the PTB's rank and file as an “honest leader," drew tremendous crowds 
in northern Brazil. It was reported that his political rallies were reminiscent of 
those of Getélio Vargas in 1950. Some observers anticipated that Ferrari would 
be the running mate of the opposition presidential candidate, Janio Quadros. 


Meanwhile, Quadros, who was touring Europe, revealed to Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, during his visit in the Kremlin, that if he were elected President of 


country," charged O Estado de Sao Paulo. 
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Brazil, he would work for a resumption of trade, diplomatic, and cultural rela- 
tions between his country and Russia and with all of the countries within the So- 
viet sphere of influence. Quadros was expected to return to Brazil in September. 


While most other politicians throughout the country were busy with political 
maneuvers, seemingly unaware of the economic problems of Brazil, Governor 
Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, of the State of Sio Paulo, presented a complete 
administrative plan for the consideration of the state legislature. The plan was 
based on sound estimates and was to expend $700 million during the next four 
years to develop a variety of projects, including 7,000 new primary schools, 1,100 
high schools, a new university city, 9 hospitals, 382 medical centers, 392 agri- 
cultural development stations, 8 airports, 107 police stations, 113 jails, and 3 
penitentiaries. The program would pave 1,800 miles of new highway, put up 400 
bridges, lay 800 miles of water lines, install sewage systems to serve 1,600,000 
people, and build or complete power plants with capacity totaling 900,000 kw. 


President Kubitschek's policy of printing money to help accomplish fifty 
years of development in five resulted in a sharp round of price rises that brought 
the increase in the cost of living to 30% for the first six months of this year. Cur- 
rency in circulation climbed to another record high in July, 127.6 billion cruzei- 
ros, or about 23% more than during the same period in 1958. The 1959 federal 
budget deficit rose to 19.4 billion cruzeiros. Social unrest gathered like a dark 
cloud over Brazil. Food shortages developed, partly because of hoarding by 
merchants when the government imposed price controls and partly because har- 
vests suffered from early droughts and floods. Black beans, the staple of the 
Brazilian diet, finally vanished from the market. During the year the price of 
beans had jumped from 29 to 65 cruzeiros a kilogram. Until the next harvest, 
the government planned to import beans from the United States. Because of a 
shortage of meat, rationing began in Rio de Janeiro on August 26, by government 
order. Prices were under strict control and individuals were permitted to buy 
only two kilograms. Slaughterhouses claimed that they were selling at below cost 
when they sold to retailers at ceiling prices. The Brazilian Office of Price Ad- 
ministration threatened to take over big U.S. and British packing houses if they 
continued their boycott of the meat price ceiling, and the Administration ordered 
an inventory of meat on hand as a prelude to possible seizure. Packers stopped 
slaughtering cattle when the government demanded that they sell beef at the price 
prevailing on July 1. The biggest packing houses are branches of Armour, Swift 
and Wilson. To meet the present scarcity, twenty tons of beef were to be im- 
ported from the United States. 


Brazil was expected to reopen talks with the International Monetary Fund 
in September, in the hope of discovering a formula through which the country 
could qualify again for international loans. However, Finance Minister Paes de 
Almeida said that Brazil would again reject any IMF conditions which would inter- 
fere with the development of the Brazilian economy. The international financial 
position of the nation had improved since talks were broken off in June (HAR, XII: 
352), because of record coffee sales in July and the expectation of continued big 
exports. The 1959 deficit was running at an annual rate of $100 million, but the 
balance of payment deficit, originally estimated at $300 million, was expected to 
be less than that figure. According to New York Times sources, the IMF would 
accept any "reasonable" financial plan from Brazil without great insistence on 
conditions which Brazil might find irritating. President Kubitschek objected spe- 
cifically to suggestions that all or most subsidies on imports through variable ex- q 
change rates be eliminated, saying that this would skyrocket prices and lead to q 


q 
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social disturbances. The U.S. Government and the World Bank have long been 
insisting that Brazil adopt a single exchange rate. Meanwhile, Brazil had not 
taken advantage of the U.S. offer of a moratorium on all Brazilian debts to the 
U.S. Government this year, totaling $97 million. Foreign oil firms had not re- 
plied to Brazil's request for 18 months' credit for petroleum imports. 


The transactions in goods, capital and services during the first four months 
of 1959 resulted in a $66 million deficit in all currencies on the free market, ac- 
cording to SUMOC, compared to a deficit of $128 million during the same period 
of 1958. The trade balance showed a $70 million surplus, compared to $45 mil- 
lion in 1958, while transactions in capital and services were $136 million in the 
red. An Export Expansion Group subcommittee was set up under the direction of 
SUMOC to consider means of channeling private capital into the financing of indus- 
trial exports. Brazil's imports during the first half of 1959 were $590.5 million 
compared to $433 million in the same period last year, the Finance Ministry an- 
nounced. The biggest single item among the nation's foreign purchases was 
$131.4 million worth of oil. About one-tenth of the total was spent for machines 
needed by the automobile industry. 


Brazilian trade with Japan came to a complete halt, and resumption was 
considered impossible until Brazil paid its $64 million debt to that country. Busi- 
nessmen of both countries tried to keep trade functioning on some basis, but the 
Japanese Minister of Finance refused to negotiate until Brazil settled the debt. 


New foreign and domestic investments continued to be announced during 
August. The German firm Ferrostaal concluded a contract with Companhia Ferro 
Aco of Brazil to build an iron and steel plant at Vict6ria in the State of Espfrito 
Santo. In the first stage, a rolling mill with an annual capacity of 125,000 tons 
was to be constructed. A group of national and foreign capitalists connected with 
the Czechoslovakian organization, Metalimex Foreign Trade Company, was plan- 
ning to install a steel mill in Nazaré, in the State of Bahia, to use the iron ore 
produced by Minerais e Metais Gruner. A new pig-iron mill, called Sociedade 
Soledade, was to begin operations in September at Congonhas, in the State of Mi- 
nas Gerais, and would produce 25 tons daily. Brazil and France were busy agree- 
ing on the details of the purchase of French steel plate, Companhia Sidertirgica 
Nacional announced, and the Bank of Brazil had already issued an irrevocable let- 
ter of credit to cover the first shipments scheduled to arrive inSeptember. The 
Cummins Engine Company, of Columbus, Indiana, diesel engine manufacturer, 
announced that it had formed a new Brazilian subsidiary, Motores Cummins Die- 
sel do Brasil, with headquarters in SAo Paulo. Cummins do Brasil planned to 
produce major parts for Cummins diesel engines, and to open a sales and service 
office in Brasflia, the new capital. A British firm, F. A. Perkins Ltd., manu- 
facturers of Perkins diesel engines, announced the formation of a new company to 
be affiliated with the Murray-Simonsen group in Brazil. The new industry was to 
manufacture six-cylinder truck engines, and expected to begin production in 1960. 
Approximately 85% of the engine parts would be produced in Brazil, and company 
officials anticipated an annual production rate of 20,000 engines by 1962. 


The president of Brazil's oil monopoly Petrobr4s, Colonel Idalio Sarden- 
berg, told a Chamber of Deputies committee that he was opposed to the Brazilian 
development of Bolivian oil reserves. He commented that production would be the 
most expensive in the world. He considered the Roboré Agreement between Bra- 
zil and Bolivia to be detrimental because it called for the obligatory purchase by 
Brazil of 100,000 barrels per day. He claimed optimistically that Brazil would 
be self-sufficient in oil by 1966, when it would be producing some 300,000 barrels 
per day. 
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According to the Brazilian Coffee Institute, coffee exports in July reached 
1,891,166 bags, the highest figure to date; this was the initial exportation of the 
1959-60 crop. During July 1958, only 879,000 bags were exported. In the first 
seven months of 1959, a total of 9,634,036 bags were shipped, as against 6,668,000 
in the similar period last year. 


The 33-nation coffee study group took its first steps on August 24 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., toward the establishment of an African-Latin American "world" 
coffee stabilization pact. British representatives announced that British and 
French African producers would meet in London on September 3 to study the draft 
of a coffee agreement drawn up by 15 Latin American nations. It was reported 
that Portuguese and Belgian African coffee interests might attend. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 415) 


Senate Permanent Investigating Committee was engaged in a secret investigation 
of corruption and ineptitude in the administration of U.S. aid to Bolivia. 


Santiago de Chile became briefly the cockpit of inter- American politics 
when the Foreign Ministers of the 21 republics convened there under the auspices 
of the Organization of American States for their Fifth Consultation Meeting. The 
principal topic on the agenda was international unrest in the Caribbean, and San- 
tiago was presumably chosen because it was as far removed as possible from the 
epicenter. Buenos Aires would have been impossible, since Per6én was regarded 
as a protégé of the Dominican Government and was popularly known as "Trujillo." 
The Dominican representative at the Santiago conference strove to have the Cas- 
tro regime in Cuba branded as the trouble-maker, and the indiscreet behavior of 
Radil Castro and some armed barbudos in Santiago lent credence to the charge. 
However, responsible liberals, led by Venezuela's Betancourt, who sent a per- 
sonal message to the conference, insisted that the source of the trouble lay in 
dictatorial trends throughout the Hemisphere. Fidel Castro demanded that the 
conference attack the basic problem, namely the misery of the common people of 
Latin America. U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter made an excellent 
impression; he succeeded in removing some of the ill will spread in Latin Amer- 
ica by the heavy-handed behavior of John Foster Dulles. Despite leftist com- 
plaints that the Santiago conference was a front for U.S. imperialistic intrigues, 
the government of President Jorge Alessandri gave the meeting all possible sup- 
port, while economically his "nonpolitical" cabinet moved along lines approved 
by the United States and by the World Bank. 


Argentine President Arturo Frondizi was less lucky in his attempts to im- 
pose a domestically unpopular austerity. Economic Minister Alvaro Alsogaray, 
regarded as a hero by U.S. business circles, was vituperated as an agent of U.S. 


economic imperialism and nicknamed "“ESSOgaray," while Frondizi was abandoned 


even by large sections of his own Uni6n Cfvica Radical Intransigente. He there- 
upon threw himself upon the mercy of his army supporters and thus appeared to be 
the puppet of what C. Wright Mills would call the "power elite" of Argentina. The 
Army was accused of supplying arms to the Caribbean, presumably to fight Per6n, 
whose legend grew in Argentina; the transformation was similar to that unfortu- 
nate pseudo-literary phenomenon by which the gaucho who really resembled Rosas 
and Quiroga was transmuted into Don Segundo Sombra. 
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The Blanco victory in Uruguay was followed by disputes over the dividing of 
the political spoils, despite the March pact which called for the sharing of politi- 
cal plums among the Uni6n Blanca Demécrata, the Herrerista, and the Ruralista 
factions. Chamfort said that hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
and the enemies of Paraguayan dictator Stroessner accused him of announcing the 
holding of elections in order to impress the Foreign Ministers meeting in Santiago, 
while at the same time continuing the state of siege Father Ramén Talavera re- 
turned to Asunci6n from his exile in Buenos Aires to continue his fight against the 
Stroessner regime, but Interior Minister Edgar Insfr4n ordered him expelled on 
the incredible grounds that he did not possess a good conduct certificate from the 
Argentine police. The Archbishopric of Asunci6n expressed its approval of Ins- 
frdn's action, thus proving that, while some young priests might favor the liber- 
alizing of the regime, the Church hierarchy maintained the alliance of the altar 
and the throne. 


The argument raging in many Latin American countries as to whether they 
should follow imaginative unorthodox financial policies or resign themselves to 
accepting the austerity policy recommended by the U.S. Government and the World 
Bank continued unabated in Brazil. In general, the great business metropolis of 
Sio Paulo was the stronghold of conventional economics, and JAfnio Quadros, the 
Paulistas' candidate for the presidency, who was once regarded as a wild man, 
was now considered to be a shrewd actor whose demagoguery masked a complete 
subservience to the business oligarchy of SAio Paulo. For his enemies, he was the 
entreguista par excellence, an entreguista being one who plots to deliver Brazil's 
wealth into U.S. hands. By an odd quirk of politics, Marshal Henrique Teixeira 
Lott had become the front-man for the nationalists, including such left-wing 
groups as the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB). The PTB demanded that 
President Kubitschek dismiss Finance Minister Sebastiio Paes de Almeida as an 
entreguista, but Lott refused to support this anti-U.S. move, and the President 
stood firm. Marshal Lott would soon relinquish his post as War Minister in or- 
der to run for the presidency, and the nationalists were promoting the candidacy 
for that post of Marshal Osvino Ferreira Alves. The urbane governor of the 
State of Bahia, Juracy Magalhies, remained the dark horse; he was attempting 
quietly to mass behind him all the political forces of Brazil's impoverished North- 
east, and he showed little inclination to play second fiddle to anyone. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Dan Stanislawski. THE INDIVIDUALITY OF PORTUGAL. Austin. University 
of Texas Press. 1959. Pp. 248. $5.00. 


This fascinating monograph will please the Portuguese and interest those 
who wonder why, and if, Portugal really differs from Spain. Spanish scholars, 
including Américo Castro, have been engaged ina rather sterile polemic as to 
whether Spain as a nation arose in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, or in modern 
times. Perhaps unwittingly, Professor Stanislawski has raised the same ques- 
tion about Portugal. As a human geographer and historian, Stanislawski tends 
to look for the origins of Portugal in pre-Roman times and in the Middle Ages. It 
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would seem that he does not give enough importance to the War of the Restoration 
and the marked change between the Portugal of 1580 and that of 1640. But there 
we go, starting an argument similar to the one which has sharply divided Spanish 
scholars. Physically, this well-printed book, with its clear maps and superb 
photographs, is almost as much of a pleasure to handle as a medieval illuminated 
manuscript. 


Charles Gallenkamp. MAYA. The Riddle and Rediscovery of a Lost Civilization. 
New York. David McKay. 1959. Pp. 240. $5.50. 


The academic world apparently failed to lure Charles Gallenkamp into the 
teaching profession. He studied anthropology at the University of New Mexico, 


and we are told that he has led many archaeological expeditions in Middle America. 


He is described as a director of the Mayan Research Fund, a research associate 
of the Instituto Interamericano, and an adviser to the Department of Anthropology 
of the Houston Museum of Natural History. If Maya is any evidence, he would 
have made an excellent teacher, since it is the best general account of Mayan civ- 
ilization which this reviewer has encountered. It is accurate and informative, 
and at the same time well written and readable. Admittedly, it owes much to the 
classical work of S. G. Morley, The Ancient Maya, the third edition of which, 
revised by G. W. Brainerd, appeared in 1956. Yet it is more compact, it tells 
the story in a less academic fashion, and it places the Mayan story within the 
general framework of the still-unsolved problem of the origins of the American 
Indian. There are many excellent photographs to illustrate the text, and there is 
a good end-cover map (although we could have wished for more). In brief, this 
is popularization at its highest level. 


Irving A. Leonard. BAROQUE TIMES IN OLD MEXICO. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Press. 1959. Pp. 260. $6.50. 


In this beautifully- written and scholarly book, Professor Leonard of the 
University of Michigan has provided us with a series of vignettes of seventeenth- 
century Mexico City. The book has two sub-titles, both accurate: on the title 
page it reads "Seventeenth-Century Persons, Places, and Practices"; and on the 
dust jacket it runs "Scenes from life in the seventeenth century."' The word "ba- 
roque" is used, as José Vasconcelos wanted, in a wide, all-embracing fashion, 
with a meaning far removed from the strictly architectural sense. Thus, the 
first chapter is entitled "A Baroque Archbishop-Viceroy," and it describes the 
ecclesiastical and civil administration of Fray Garcfa Guerra (there is something 
odd about the use of Garcfa as a Christian name--nowhere does any other seem 
to appear). Professor Leonard is obviously in love with his subject, although he 
is not insensitive to the filth and smell of his Dulcinea (it was worse than the 
smell of garlic which discouraged Don Quixote). Yet we wonder if he does not 
attribute too much ingenio to her. He stresses that the Inquisition was really an 
inoffensive police force fulfilling the functions of a petty magistrate's court, and 
yet he describes in detail the tribulations of Melchor Pérez de Soto, a victim of 
the Inquisition. Similar breaches of tolerance were evident in the rest of Europe, 
but it is inaccurate to claim that they were of the same order as the autos da fe 
of the Inquisition. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz was a pleasant, intelligent minor 
poetess, but to give her a significant place in the history of Western civilization 
is to be deluded by the Mexican nationalism which distorts history. Carlos de 
Siglienza y G6ngora was a bright student, but he does not deserve even a footnote 
in the history of humanity. Professor Leonard refuses to recognize that his Dul- 
cinea not only smelt of ajo, but she was not even particularly bright. Despite our 
reservations about Dulcinea, this is a significant, an excellent book. 
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MEXICO, 1825-1828. The Journal and Correspondence of Edward Thornton Tay- 
loe. Edited by C. Harvey Gardiner. Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1959. Pp. 212. $5.00. 


The Mexico of the first decade after independence is known to us through 
the writings of the American Joel Roberts Poinsett and of the Britishers W. Bul- 
lock, Basil Hall, George Francis Lyon, Mark Beaufoy, R. W. H. Hardy, and 
Henry George Ward. The able Mexicanist Professor C. Harvey Gardiner of 
Southern Illinois University has added to this literature by editing the accounts 
left by the young man who accompanied Poinsett as private secretary when he 
sent to Mexico as U.S. Minister. Professor Gardiner has skillfully pieced to- 
gether Tayloe's journal with leiters he sent io his relatives, chiefly his brother. 
The editor expresses reservations about Tayloe as an observer: "He is an ar- 
dent federalist-minded democrat with political sentiments for export. He is a 
Protestant scanning Roman Catholic practice with jaundiced eye. He is a socially 
minded American at sea in Mexico City" (p. 16). Nevertheless, his observations 
are full of interest. He was a devoted admirer of Poinsett, whom Professor 
Gardiner himself describes as "a fine linguist and a widely traveled professional 
appraiser of peoples and governments" (p. 14). Tayloe was distressed that Poin- 
sett was not sent to represent the United States at the Congress of Panama, and 
was delighted when it moved to Mexico City, like the mount»in coming to Moham- 
med. He observed that the British were much more popular in Mexico than the 
Americans, and he bitterly resented this fact. Most curious is his hatred of 
Sim6n Bolfvar. In pzrt he did not consider Bolfvar to be a true republican, in 
part he reflected the Mexican jealousy of the Bolivarian federation, and in part 
he hated to see Latin America creating heroic myths which might challenge the 
monopoly enjoyed hitherto by the Washington myth. 


Robert Samuel Fletcher. EUREKA. FROM CLEVELAND BY SHIP TO CALI- 
FORNIA, 1849-1850. Durham, N.C. Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. 145. 
$3.00. 


The "Eureka" was a ship which sailed from Eick River, Ohio, around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco in 1849-50; later it sailed back to Acapulco, where 
it was abandoned and disappeared. Professor Fletcher of Oberlin College has 
painstakingly pieced together the story of the trip of the "Eureka" around South 
America, using the journal of Eleazer Abbe as his basic source. While it adds 
little information to our knowledge of that continent a century ago, the book makes 
pleasant reading and provides colorful sketches of Rio de Janeiro and Valparaiso. 
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THANK YOU 


We wish to express our deep appreciation for -he many letters which we 
have received from participants in the Stanford Conference on Latin America, 
October 9-11. The comments were without exception most generous and re- 
warded us amply for the labor which such a conference presupposes. The letters 
have been placed in a folder and circulated among the conference staff as a testi- 
mony to the gratitude we all feel for their splendid performance. We regret that 
pressure of work does not allow us to acknowledge all these letters individually. 
Of the many colleagues who actually participated in the program in one capacity 
or another, we ask patience for the same reason if we are slow or remiss in 
telling them how much their efforts contributed to the success of the conference. 
A conference report is now being prepared. 
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bad: 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is 
essentially an attempt to put together a baby which the academic system 
has cut in two. This is naturally a difficult piece of surgery, but we 
believe it has been successful. We may even ultimately change the 
departmental structure so that it will stop bisecting babies, and the 
various bodies of learning will then have an abundant rather than a 
restored life, The cleavage which has cut the baby in two, leaving the 
head in one portion and the heart in another, is the well-established 
dichotomy between the humanities and the social sciences, between the 
languages -- Spanish and Portuguese -- on the one hand, and disciplines 
like geography, history and political science on the other, The depart- 
mental system is based on the erroneous philosophical presupposition that 
language teachers are essentially interested in language, history teachers 
in history, geography teachers in geography, This may be true of gener- 
alists or of theoreticians, There may, for example, in a small institu- 
tion be a language teacher who teaches at French, German, and Spanish. 
Likewise, in larger institutions there may be linguists who are interested 
in the phenomenon of language and are not particularly concerned with the 
choice of the language which provides them their data. There are 
historians who are concerned with the philosophy of history, and those in 
small institutions who are unable to specialize in one area. In more 
developed institutions, however, the specialists in Latin America are 
essentially talking about the same thing -- Latin America -- whether they 
be historians, geographers, political scientists, or even language 
teachers, Presumably some kind of departmental structure will have to be 
conserved, but it is unreasonable to make effective cooperation between 
departments difficult because it goes against the laws of the academic 
Medes and Persians, 


The teaching of languages in our universities is based on numerous 
fallacies, One of these concerns the relative importance of different 
foreign languages, The usual pattern in which French and German occupy 
the center of the stage made sense in the Europe of the 19th century, but 
it is unrealistic today. It was the realization that the linguistic 
center of gravity was shifting that led the author of this paper, who 
started as a Professor of French, to move by deliberate choice over to 
Spanish, then to American Spanish, and finally to place one foot in the 
Luso-Brazilian field. How to evaluate the importance of the various 
languages of the world is an extremely difficult matter, but one thing is 
certain: few if any language teachers, tied emotionally and financially 
to one or two languages, are capable of answering this question objec- 
tively. Since our departmental academic system encourages in professors 
the natural human tendency to stop the serious learning process early in 
life, it is too much to ask them to acquire new skills; they will simply 
rationalize the primacy of those they acquired as students. It is partly 
for this reason that universities have been defined as the homes of lost 
causes, One result of this is that professors of Spanish generally 
refuse to learn Portuguese and in many cases quietly but effectively 
discourage the study of it, If there is a Romance languages department, 
it is frequently headed by a professor of French who keeps Spanish in 
check and wittingly or unwittingly squelches Portuguese. If there is a 
modern languages department, it may be headed by a Germanist for whom 
Latin America, including Portuguese-speaking Brazil, is emotionally and 
intellectually one big blank, This, combined with the time lag in public 
opinion, the strength of American cultural ties with Europe, and the 
virtual absence of them with Latin America, explains why, in any given 
institution, if there are 1,000 students of French, there may te 750 of 
German, 500 of Spanish, 100 of Italian, and 5 of Portuguese, even though 
Portuguese is spoken by half of South America and Brazil is now both the 
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largest and the most populous Romance-speaking country. 


Because of America's new role in international affairs, there is a 
wave of official interest in language study. Language teachers have 
developed a chamber of commerce mentality in trying to sell their subject, 
and they frequently assert that the study of languages is a necessary 
concomitant of the growing interest in world affairs. However, I must 
confess that I seldom see language teachers poring over the New York Times 
and Foreign Affairs, and attempts to initiate with them discussions of 
current developments are sometimes met with the statement, "I'm not 
interested in politics" (the last word receiving a peculiarly deprecatory 
intonation), a statement which is usually a veiled confession of ignorance. 
One language teacher, a friend of mine and a very able scholar, has 
traveled in Latin America on several occasions, yet seems blind and 
insensitive to the drama of epic proportions which is taking place before 
his eyes; he carries on research on "Windmills in Portuguese Extremadura." 
This is singularly close to counting the numbers of angels who could stand 
on a pinhead while the Turks, beating at the gates of Constantinople, are 
destroying the old order and opening a new era, 


In the attempts to justify spending valuable school time on language 
studies, interested professional groups have put forward all kinds of 
arguments. Most of them seem to me weak and unconvincing. The belief 
that our students should know foreign literatures in the original seems 
hard to justify today when very few of our students have a serious 
knowledge and appreciation of the literature in their own language. 
Moreover, few American students, even on the graduate level, reach a 
point where they can appreciate the beauty of French, German, or Italian 
poetry. The literary approach to language may have been justified fifty 
years ago in European countries, where one could take for granted a good 
knowledge of one's own literature, Today, in American schools, the 
primary literary need is for a knowledge of writers in English, so that 
students may be acquainted with and sensitive to the beauties of 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. However, for the specialist 
in Latin American affairs, whose training we will discuss later, a 


knowledge and appreciation of Latin American literature provide invaluable 
insights into the life of the continent, 


The common utilitarian argument in favor of foreign languages for 
the non-specialist is not valid. Proportionately few Americans will have 
a practical use in the course of their lives for the one particular 
foreign language they have studied, One faculty wife who is favorable to 
the study of language, when asked what use she had found for her study of 
German, replied that, one summer while working in a cannery, she had been 
seated next to a German immigrant and had been able to practice her German 
with her, This is surely a poor justification for a whole academic pro- 
gram. In fact, one can make a much better case for a required course in 
city planning than for compulsory foreign-language instruction, Very few 
students will use the foreign language they have studied, but all of us 
live in cities and have some say in their government, Perhaps if all 
students were required to take a course in city planning and architecture, 
our cities would cease to develop into the monstrosities which deface the 


Le Pia of the globe, and our children might live surrounded by 
eauty. 


The idea that speaking a foreign language is more practical than 
reading it or writing it is essentially an appeal to the sloppy disposi- 
tion of the ordinary human, students included, who derive satisfaction 
from chattering in a foreign language but who are unwilling to subject 
themselves to the discipline required for a mastery of the written 
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language. That it is more practical to speak a language than to read it 
is utterly untrue. I have infinitely more occasions to travel and to 
speak with foreigners than does the ordinary person; yet I would calculate 
that the proportionate use in my life of the different forms of language 
is 75 per cent reading, 15 per cent writing, and 10 per cent speaking, 

As for countries with which I do not have close contact, the proportion 

is more like 100 per cent, O per cent, O per cent, 


At this juncture a word of warning about language laboratories might 
be inserted by one who actually promoted their establishment, They are 
rapidly becoming gimmicks, run frequently by individuals whose mastery of 
spoken foreign language displays singularly little benefit from the use 
of tape recorders and who seldom have an intelligent interest in the 
countries whose languages are represented on the tapes. While tape 
recorders can be a valuable adjunct in the teaching of a spoken foreign 
language, nothing can take the place of living with a foreign family for 
several months, completely cut off from English-speaking people. With 
the development of modern transportation, this should not be difficult 
even for Americans, living in a country still geographically remote from 
foreign-language areas. 


In brief, I am skeptical about the arguments usually put forward to 
promote the study of a foreign language, without rejecting them entirely. 
However, a high degree of linguistic proficiency is necessary for those 
proposing to study a foreign area professionally. 


The principal argument I can see for the study of foreign languages 
is their role in the specialized study of foreign areas, For this 
purpose they must be studied on a high professional level, both in the 
written and in the spoken forms. Much more is required than the level 
represented by the Ph.D. reading examination, As far as written lan- 
guage is concerned, it is impossible to know a language well without 
being familiar with all the civilization which is reflected in the lan- 
guage. For example, South America newspapers are full of references to 

interventores" and "intervencion." I can find no neat translation for 
this word, and it is impossible to understand it without some knowledge 
of the whole structure of Latin American society. 


Latin American society is changing quickly, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages reflect this change. Only a high degree of 
linquistic proficiency combined with constant contact with Latin America 
will ensure effective language competency, This paper was written in 
Bahia, Brazil, at the time of the Fourth Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Among the American scholars present were several who are 
regarded as the leading experts in the United States on the Portuguese 
language. Yet all were stumped and astounded by headlines reading "Jango 
teme a sua cristianizacao"--"Jango is afraid of his Christianization." 

We know that "Jango" was the nickname of the Vice President of Brazil, 
Joao Goulart, but why on earth was he afraid of becoming a Christian? A 
little investigation showed that "cristianizacao" is a neologism meaning 
"the treatment Cristiano Machado received in the 1950 elections." Only 
assiduous readers of the Hispanic American Report will recall that in the 
1950 elections the majority party PSD (Partido Social Democratico) 
officially supported Machado, who lost, however, because the members of 
the party made a tacit agreement to vote for Getulio Vargas, 


It should be evident from this that the common belief that a rusty 
knowledge of Spanish is adequate for Latin American studies is quite 
unprofessional, In fact, a high degree of competence in Spanish and 
Portuguese is necessary, and Latin Americanists not possessing this 
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competency are like engineers without an adequate knowledge of mathematics. 
Indeed, for professional Latin Americanists an effective command of spoken 
Spanish and Portuguese is an indispensable tool. Books about Latin America 
are inevitably out of date, and an "authority" on contemporary Latin America 
must depend largely on three sources of information: regular conversations 
with informed Latin Americans, regular visits to Latin America, and regular 
reading of the Latin American press. Conversations with Latin Americans, 
if they are to be carried on at a professional level, require a high degree 
of linguistic skill, When talking to a Latin American priest, for example, 
the specialist must be able to detect linguistically whether he was born 

in Latin America or Spain, what social class his language reflects, what 
ideas are veiled in cautious euphemisms. A penetrating conversation with 

a Latin American is a most exacting intellectual exercise, 


Without regular visits to Latin America an expert quickly, albeit 
unwittingly, becomes an ex-expert. It is probable that the majority of 
courses on Latin America given in the United States and in Europe are out 
of date. The essential difficulty is that the majority of specialists 
cannot travel regularly. I myself have been far more lucky than most, 
and yet I have been able to visit Brazil only once every five years. 
Some of my pure academic friends are rather scandalized that I enjoy the 
company of enlightened businessmen, bankers, and mining engineers. The 
fact is that these professional men are able to travel to Latin America 
regularly and absorb information about the changing Latin American scene 
which is of the greatest value to the professional Latin Americanist. 


Natural scientists, including geologists, who wander around Latin 
America with very practical purposes in mind, have much more to offer in 
terms of the social sciences than social scientists who really do not 
know Latin America, One excellent example is offered by former Stanford 
President John Casper Branner (1850-1922), who was sent to Brazil with 
hardheaded economic objectives but who, with his unusual native intelli- 
gence, blossomed into a great Brazilian specialist; he wrote authorita- 
tively on Brazil not only in the field of the natural sciences but also 
in the humanities and the social sciences. He is in many ways the father 
of Brazilian studies in the United States, 


What can we do to ensure that our academic Latin Americanists speak 
with that abundance of significant knowledge which only travel can give? 
At the early stages of their career, we should insist that they spend at 
least one academic year in Latin America. Such a requirement would have 
been unfair a few years ago, but at present there is such an abundance of 
graduate fellowships for Latin America that there is no reason why good 
graduate students should be unable to spend a year south of the border. 
Professionally, it would be better if he were unmarried and had to live 
in a Latin American atmosphere without any insulation made in the United 
States. It would probably be an excellent professional asset if he 
picked up, or out, an enlightened Latin American wife. 


What about established faculty members? There are travel grants for 
the period of one academic year, but many established professors cannot 
take a year off. More recently, in view of this difficulty, there has 
been a willingness to make grants for six or even for three months, but 
only a small minority of our Latin Americanists are taking advantage of 
this opportunity. The device of conducting tours abroad as a means of 
financing faculty travel is something which professors simply should not 


have to do; it certainly does not permit them to put their time to the 
best professional use, 


A group of us is now contemplating the creation of an organization 
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which may be called something like "International Consultants," We are 
struck by two facts. The first is that much so-called consulting in the 
international field is disreputable, Individuals and organizations 
depending on consulting for their livelihood will take on all kinds of 
consulting jobs for which they have little or no professional training. 
They think nothing about writing one week a report on the wine industry 
of Germany and the next week a report on the iron and steel industry of 
Peru. The other striking fact is that in our academic communities there 
are many excellent scholars who have made a careful study of some partic- 
ular aspect of say Latin America but who are financially unable to carry 
on research in their field. One professor, a former student of mine, 
wrote an excellent dissertation on the iron and steel industry of Brazil. 
If he were commissioned as a consultant to write a report on some phase 
of this problem, he would be able to travel to Brazil to keep his knowl- 
eage up to date, and the company commissioning him would be sure the 
report it received would be written by an expert, We hope it may be 

esa to announce the plans for the new organization in the relatively 
near future, 


We at Stanford University have made felicitous arrangement with Sir 
Harold Mitchell, who has joined our faculty of Hispanic American Studies. 
Stanford University is on the quarter system, and Sir Harold will alter- 
nately spend one quarter traveling around Latin America ard one quarter 
giving a seminar on the developments he has observed. Such an arrange- 
ment seems to us eminently suited to the study of an area which is 
changing as rapidly as is Latin America. 


In addition to regular conversations with Latin Americans and 
regular visits to Latin America, we said that the regular reading of the 
Latin American press is a prerequisite for the serious study of Latin 
America, This requires training, resources, and time. A survey I made 
recently proved in a quite discouraging way that the ordinary Spanish 
literature major simply can not read a Spanish-language newspaper 
accurately, and it is for this reason that we plan to start in Hispanic 
American Studies at Stanford a course training students to read Latin 
American newspapers, Even more disturbing was the discovery that the 
majority of professors teaching Latin American studies cannot read 
Spanish language newspapers with the requisite degree of accuracy. 


Every university should make its peculiar contribution to Latin 
American studies, and that of Stanford University is the monthly publica- 
tion of the Hispanic American Report, now in its twelfth year, The Report 
could not be prepared without the regular, indeed daily) arrival of 
printed materials and other sources from Latin America, Except for the 
material from Mexico, everything has to come by airmail so that, while 
many weekly and monthly journals are sent intact, most newspapers are 
clipped for us by local representatives, only the significant material 
being forwarded, 


This material is analyzed day by day, and our new offices were 
designed so that the main room contains a library with basic reference 
works about Latin America which our researchers use to study the back- 
ground of the problems which each story involves, The combined faculty 
and student seminar which prepares the Report meets twice weekly to 
discuss general problems and to listen to visiting Latin Americans and 
other specialists who can throw light on the problems which concern us. 
The team, which normally numbers about 25 contributors, works in small 
groups, each one being responsible for a country or a group of countries, 


The Report goes through four stages each month, Soon after the first 
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day of cach month, the various groups turn in (on green paper) on outline 
of the material to be included in their articles, This outline is care- 
fully studied by the editors in order to make sure that the important 
developments of the previous month have been covered, that their signifi- 
cance has been understood, and that the concatenation of items follows a 
logical plan, The first draft of the text of the Report is due soon after 
the 7th of each month, and is written on yellow paper. (Since there are 
so many papers floating through the office, different colors are used to 
avoid confusion,) The first draft is scrutinized by the editors from 
every point of view, and it is in part due to their labors that the Report 
has gained an enviable reputation for accuracy. The first draft is 
returned to the writer, usually covered with corrections and suggestions, 
It provides the basis for the final draft (on white paper), which is due 
shortly after the 14th of the month, This is likewise carefully checked 
and edited before it is sent to press. In brief, each section of the 
“eport has usually been gone over by about four editors three times, 
adding up to about twelve careful checks. 


The final stage is the preparation of the envelopes in which the 
source materials used by each country are carefully preserved each month, 
an index to the contents being given on a form which is printed on the 
outside of large specially prepared manila envelopes. These are then 
taken for permanent housing in vertical files to the Hispanic American 
Archives, a special room in the Stanford University Library. These 
archives, which may be used by members of the Hispanic American Society, 
constitute a unique depository of materials about contemporary Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America, It is possible to do there in one month 
research which might well take a year if carried on elsewhere, 


Those researchers who go through the monthly discipline of preparing 
the Hispanic American Report come out with a knowledge of Latin American 
aitfairs which most others simply do not possess, Through the Hispanic 
American Society, we should like to encourage faculty members from other 
pers of the country to come to Stanford and work on the Report for a 
period to reinvigorate their knowledge of contemporary Latin America, 
From the watchtower of the Report, we can see the details of the whole 
Latin American lanscape in a way which is unequalled in Latin America 
itself. There is in Latin America no vantage point from which the whole 
of that cultural area may be seen, 


Obviously, a project such as the Hispanic American Report encounters 
difficulties. The basic one is that, human abilities being distributed in 
an irregular way, only those individuals who have a variety of interests 
and talents can undertake a task calling for varied skills. There seems 
almost to be a sexual difference: women can often master a foreign lan- 
guage without wishing to cerebrate, men analyze but can rarely express 
themselves adequately in a foreign language. Both faculty and students 
are caught in a departmental system which discourages them from following 
broad interests and at the same time relieves them of the obligation of 

so doing. Most individuals in the modern world do not want to work, and 
many faculty members sustain their reputations as scholars by doing 
practically no reading and pottering away at some obscure “research 
subject" on alternate weekends. Work on the Report demands a serious 
commitment in terms of interest and willingness to labor, 


Yet work on the Hispanic American we is fascinating. The drama 
of Latin America is an epic like War and Peace. Against an explosive 


continental background, murders, combined with acts of charity and love, i 
provide a hunan interest such as no novel can give. The dull, dry phrases 
of the Report mask episodes of the highest human relevance, and only a 
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dullard can remain unmoved, 


This work is scientific too. The deductive method requires that we 
assemble very carefully all our facts and then proceed to draw conclusions. 
The Report is but the first stage of our work, Having established a sound 
factual basis, we proceed to thematic monographs on the most varied sub- 
jects. We are impatient with the unscientific methods of certain neo- 
theologians of the behavioral science school, whose obscure language 
frequently hides an ignorance of the facts, 


One common objection to the study of contemporary Latin American 
affairs comes from specialists who assert that they are not interested in 
"politics," Years ago, I too regarded an interest in politics as 
unscholarly. It was my experiences in Spain during the period beginning 
in 1931 and culminating with the Civil War in 1936, when many of my best 
Spanish friends were killed, which made me realize that the bell was 
tolling for all of us, including the scholars. Especially in the Hispanic 
world, politics constitute the warp and woof of daily life. It is 
impossible for the specialist to ignore them, There is nothing more 
pitiful academically than say an economist going to Latin America to make 
an economic survey of a country in blissful ignorance of the politics of 
the country. The claim that economists deal with universal laws and that 
they are not concerned with the political environment in Latin America 
does not make sense, For better or for worse, it is a fact of life in 
Latin America that everything exists in terms of politics, and a survey, 
even of literature, which does not take this into account is invalid. 
This is why the Hispanic American Report concerns itself primarily with 
politics, economics, and soclal developments. Perhaps for other areas or 
other historical periods another focus would be necessary. This, of 
course, does not mean that we are recommending any political party or line, 
but we do assert that without an intelligent and informed interest in 
politics, the study of contemporary Latin America does not make sense, 


Sometimes we are told that the Hispanic American Report is fine for 
Latin American but that similar analyses are unnecessary for other areas, 
since we have abundant information about them, Ojala, as the Spanish say. 
However, in a seminar on "The Destiny of Europe" given at Stanford Univer- 
sity during the last academic year, we carefully analyzed the New York 
Times and other English-language newspapers and journals for their 
coverage of European affairs over a given period, The analysis proved 
that, whereas there was abundant information and commentary on headline 
issues, such as the Berlin situation, there was and is no methodical 
coverage and analysis of developments within the various countries of 
Europe, The same lacuna exists regarding the other areas of the world. 
Perhaps some group, at Stanford or elsewhere, combining advanced lan- 
guage training with a professional interest in social developments and a 
keen concern for the affairs of the contemporary world, will adopt the 
techniques we have developed and apply them to the study of other areas, 
This is surely a program on which men of different ideologies can agree, 
whether they follow the biblical tenet of "Let there be light," or 
whether intellectually the follow the skeptical Goethe, whose deathbed 
appeal for "Licht, mehr Licht!" is essentially a paraphrase of the old 
academic demand for "Veritas," 


Note: Attached are a folder describing the Hispanic American Report, and 
an advance program of the Stanford Conference on in America (October 9- 
11), which you are cordially invited to attend. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—S; and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old Bi peony ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


The the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good curnniand of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Amecian sogulasty Spanish oq Porte pocse the whi prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 

strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 
Every program must havea focus, depending onthe of the civilization wudied and on the 
interests which have no at ged at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal toda which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly suntan brand, involving a day-to-da ¢ in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way Tinie oud teclel apes . The study of the political, social, and 
— devel: t of the area is the of the Hispanic es Report, the monthly publication of 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
at Stanford; os ¢ continual use of a microscope 
ipa cath Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized ipublicetions. Those who com- 

¢ geographical on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
or culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
heist aphers vang’ stresses the contemporary scene, the history ts in the undergraduate 
of of se Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
pee ee social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve been clos¢ and 
The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition eours ¢s, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, ag 
1 : The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .............cccccescncccccccccvcscescees 10 units 


Civilization: 
Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 


Spanish or Spanish American Literature 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), any two course 
Relations: Government Politics in Latin America 


Inter-American 3 and (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 
the United States (Political Science 138).........ccesccccccccccenvcvcctecnensecsevsnesssevecvceseses 5 units 
Anthropology: Any course in anthropology ........0css0scccecccccsencccccnescesececcstnsecsecceccenecs 4 units 


ae do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


1. 
2 
3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 
4. student's program will stress the language, civilization, of 
Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain aad Portugal, Mexico, 

America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haid, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia’ (Vencaucla, Co. 
lombia, Ecuador), West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


th 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the is available for $3. The earlier volumes of the 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


% 
ates for the Master s degree in ritspanic American Studies must fu satisfactorily the following requirements: 
or 
Candidates pianning tO tach FO} urther Write to Friispank american udies anrord 
University. 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 
A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those clements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
SECOND EDITION 
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$10.00 
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